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CRABBED AGE AND YOUTA. 


By KATHARINE SYLVESTER. 


T was Saturday half-holiday at the school where Sophy Dean 
gave daily instruction in elementary music, and she had been 
taking lunch with the two Misses Lascelles, her first cousins on the 
mother’s side. She now followed these ladies out through the street- 
door and into the open carriage which stood by the pavement await- 
ing their afternoon pleasure. Lunch had been a stately affair of 
many courses, a superabundance resulting, like most human affairs, 
from complex motives in the ordering. 

“ The child shall be properly fed for once,” Miss Susan Lascelles 
had said to herself while composing the menu. “Heaven knows 
what she gets to eat in those wretched lodgings of hers !” and at the 
same time her compassion was shot with agreeable anticipation of the 
effect to be produced on the rustic mind by such fine show of dainty 
living. But Sophy had been disappointing. She had laughed and 
talked throughout the meal in that exuberant way of hers, without 
appearing to notice what was put beforeher. Now, asshe reclined on 
the back seat, she seemed unconscious of any incongruity between her 
own attire and the smart liveries and appointments of the carriage. 
The Miss Lascelles, sitting opposite in beaded mantles and bonnets 
from Paris, and listening to the uninterrupted stream of bright talk, 
took her inwardly to task for want of a proper sense of the fitness of 
things. Fancy daring to be happy in sucha hat! And yet, though 
they never came near to suspecting it, each lady would have given 
her elegant wardrobe, present and to come, for an equivalent shabbi- 


ness adorned in like manner with shining eyes and a great lump of 
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golden hair. Meanwhile the carriage, leaving behind it cheerful 
regions of parks and fashion, was bowling along the high road that 
runs through the heart of a certain northern suburb. The aim of 
the drive was a visit to a great-uncle possessed in common by the 
cousins. Though reputed of great wealth, the fruits of unremitting 
money-grubbing toil, the old man had led, with the little old sister who 
shared his home, an existence more poverty-stricken, having regard 
to the things best worth a man’s possession, than that of many a ‘ 
pauper in a workhouse. The Misses Lascelles reckoned a bi-yearly 
visit of half an hour’s duration to their uncle among their claims on 
the goodwill of Providence. Probably also their dutifulness would 
meet with an early material reward, for to whom other than them- 
selves should the old man leave his money? To do them justice, 
this consideration weighed with them but little, a proof of their 
disinterestedness being that they brought their young cousin with 
them to-day. Sophy, who had only lately left her country home, had 
never met her uncle, and the proposal to visit him in their company 
had emanated from the Misses Lascelles. But as the carriage drew 
up before the house, a grey stone villa fronted by a row of poplars, 
she was seized with a sudden distaste for the visit. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, child,” replied Miss Lascelles sharply, in 
answer to her plea to be left behind. ‘“ Of course, you must come in 
with us. The old man would take it unkindly. Besides, it may be 
for your good,” she added, in a lower tone, and with a look expres- 
sive of many things. 

Sophy gave a sigh of resignation and followed the ladies up the 
steps and into the hall, where there was a curious smell as of apples 
kept in drawers. They were shown by an elderly female of the 
charwoman type into a sort of breakfast-parlour, where dark blinds 
shut out every ray of the spring sunshine. On one side of the black 
hearth sat an old man in an uncomfortable-looking armchair, with 
nothing about him to suggest an occupation. 

He rose to greet his visitors, stammering out a welcome, and 
drawing chairs forward with nervous haste. ‘I’m sure I’m very glad 
to see you, ladies,” he repeated several times in succession, at the 
same time blinking rapidly and rubbing his hands, “and so will 
Sister Tillie be glad. She'll be here ina minute. . . . And who may 
this be, now?” he inquired, indicating Sophy, of whose presence 
he appeared only now aware. 

“It’s Bessy Dean’s child, Uncle Ben,” explained Miss Lascelles. 
‘You remember Bessy who married and went to live in Somerset ?” 
“Perfectly, perfectly!” replied the old man hastily, waving his 
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hand as though to avert further explanation. “ Married beneath her 
—very humble people,” was his internal comment, and the glance he 
shot at Sophy from beneath lowered eyelids held in it something akin 
to aversion. ‘ Wonder what she’s got to grin about ! Don’t suppose 
she knows what it is to have a five-pound note in her purse!” was 
the further thought aroused by the young face that smiled at him 
from under the sunburnt hat. At that moment the handle of the 
door was softly turned, and a little old, old woman crept into the 
room. She had soft white hair looped behind the ears, and washed- 
out blue eyes, and she held her head to one side in a way that 
classed her among the deprecating order of woman. She greeted 
the guests with purr-like murmurings, then seated herself on the edge 
of a chair, opposite to Sophy, on whom she fixed eyes full of timid 
admiration. The conversation was jerky: brief comments on the 
weather, on the news contained in the morning paper. In one of 
the many pauses the old woman slipped off her chair, and sidled up 
to Sophy, touching her on the arm. “ Out in the garden we have a 
pear-tree covered with blossom,” she whispered. “It’s a beautiful 
sight. Will you come with me and see it?” Sophy nodded a 
smiling assent, and followed her through a glass door leading into a 
small space of ill-kept garden with a grass plot and one crowning 
tree. ‘“ Living in the city most of my life, a garden is a great thing 
to me,” said Sister Tillie, after having done the honours of the tree. 
“ Neither my brother nor I have ever set foot in the country—regular 
London sparrows we are, ‘and none the worse for that either,’ he says. 
He doesn’t hold much with the country, my brother ; thinks it all 
stuff and sentiment, and one tree just like another. . . . What do you 
say?” she asked wistfully. Sophy, touched on a tender spot, turned 
on from the heart of her a stream of eloquence in praise of things 
rural, her hearer looking up into her face, lips parted, entranced, like 
a child to whom a tale is told. ‘ You'll come again soon, won’t 
you?” whispered the old lady as, a few minutes later, they re-entered 
the parlour where the Misses Lascelles were preparing to end the visit. 
“You can tell him what you’ve been telling me. It'll do him good. 
Do promise you'll come again!” And Sophy promised, Miss Tillie 
smiling and nodding at her as she took her leave with the others. 

“That’s a nice little girl of poor Bessie Dean’s—don’t you think 
so, brother?” timidly asked the old woman who stood watching the 
carriage disappear down the bend of the road. 

“ Don’t know what you mean by ‘nice’!” snarled the old man. 
“The girl’s as poor as Job, and if she smiles sweet it’s for her living 
she does it. She can’t have anything else to smile for !”—such view 
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being the outcome of a creed that holds a man’s happiness to be in 
proportion to his balance at the bank. 

Sophy fulfilled her promise, and repeated her visit, and before 
the summer was out she had become an intimate of the household 
that knew no other, drawn to it by a passion of pity for its forlornness 
that found an almost selfish relief in personal service. To the old 
woman, from the time of their first meeting, she knew herself to be 
as a fountain of water in a desert. On days that she had announced 
herself by letter as a likely visitor, she would find Tillie posted at the 
window, and tears of joy would fill the old blue eyes as they caught 
sight of her coming up the road. Later on in the history of their 
acquaintance, the old man would be waiting for her too, with 
scoldings if she were behind her appointed time. Yet his attitude 
towards herself was always a puzzle to her. There were generally 
things he wanted her to do for him, letters to write or accounts to 
verify. He would have her read to him too, column after column of 
the newspaper, yet, sometimes lifting her eyes from the sheet, she 
would encounter his resting upon her with a look which set her 
wondering as to how she could have offended him. Once while 
reading him the account of a strike, upon some remark of hers which 
might have been construed into general sympathy with labour as op- 
posed to capital, he flew into a rage, choking and spluttering in a flood 
of words, among which “ pauper” and ‘sour grapes” were distinctly 
audible. It frightened her, and she would have kept away but for Aunt 
Tillie’s pleadings, her submission to which was justified by his contrite 
demeanour at their next meeting. She was far from realising the 
curious disturbance which intercourse with her young guileless 
personality had produced in the old man’s mind. Hitherto he had 
read but one meaning into life, had measured his fellows by one 
standard only. Strict adherence to a man’s own business he had held 
to be the highest form of human virtue. He had read no books, 
finding in his newspaper sufficient provision for his intellectual 
needs ; and here the items interested him chiefly in proportion as 
they were likely to influence the money market. He had made his 
friendlessness his boast; and thus it had come about that he had 
lived more and more into his own sordid beliefs, untouched by, 
almost unconscious of, the progressive current of human thought 
that flowed about and around him. 

He had been contented too, ina way, till this young woman came 
into his life, scattering with the light breath of her laughter the mists 
that hung about his soul, revealing new paths which now he might 
never hope to tread, and making him dimly realise the barren 
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ugliness of the one along which he himself had travelled. She had 
shaken his ideals, his belief in himself ; and for these things he owed 
her a grudge, while at the same time he revelled in the fragrance 
which youth and the joy of life imparted to her presence. It was a 
question whether pain or pleasure had the upper hand during her 
visits, to which he yet looked forward with an eagerness equalling 
that of his single-minded sister. 

The Misses Lascelles watched the progress of Sophy’s intimacy in 
their uncle’s household with an approving mental twinkle, of which 
on the occasions of their meeting she was made uncomfortably 
aware. Sometimes Miss Susan went so far as to indulge in a little 
dignified teasing, hinting at heiresses, and affecting gravely to con- 
sider whether pearl or diamond ornaments were more becoming to 
Sophy’s style of beauty. The latter would flush indignantly under 
these attacks, convinced, as indeed they were also, of the purity of 
her motives. Yet for all that a hope was sown that leavened the 
drudgery of the day’s work by attaching some uncertainty to the need 
for its lifelong continuance. 

And. so it went on all the autumn and into the new year, 
when a change, the beginning of the greatest of all changes, 
came over the little old household, bringing with it a bustle 
and stir of unwonted coming and going, and deepening into tragic 
hues the dulness of i‘ tones. The old man lay upstairs, struck 
down with illness, cowering in abject terror at the verdict he saw 
written in the faces of doctor and nurse. ‘There was nothing to be 
done—no help. He lay there on his bed as surely doomed as any 
wretch in a condemned cell. The thought of a hereafter brought 
with it fear, not hope. What share had such a one as himself in 
the promises of Scripture? He knew himself to be spiritually 
far removed from the sinner that repenteth, and was aware that 
might he stand again at the beginning of life, with death a dim 
shape in the future, he would choose to journey along the same 
road, with a sneer in his heart for such as preferred the narrower 
way. 

Sophy Dean spent every moment she could spare from her 
school with the afflicted household. To poor little Aunt Tillie, who, 
with scared eyes, went tiptoeing in and out of the rooms, talking 
in whispers, refusing to rest or sit to meals, she brought unspeak- 
able comfort. For Sophy, with all her fun and high spirits, was of 
those to whom the heavy-laden turn instinctively as to a refuge. As 
to the old man’s attitude towards her, its quality of contradictori- 
ness persisted, intensified but unchanged by the new conditions. 
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He would be watching the clock for the hour of her visit, but when 
she appeared he would subside growling among his pillows without 
a word of greeting. Yet the nurse bore testimony to the marked 
effect on his restlessness of her mere presence. It was as though 
it gave him a sense of protection from death itself. She was youth, 
health, life! Where she was would the King of Terrors dare to 
show his face? But he hated her for those very qualities behind : 
| which his shuddering soul took refuge. What right had she, the 
| penniless chit, to those things that nothing on earth could now pro- 
cure for him? 
| She could charm Death away, indeed, but was it not due to her 
that he came clothed in terror? He had thought at one time to 
meet him with indifference, arrayed as he was in armour of self- 
satisfaction ; but she must needs come, with her doubts and question- 
ings, and point out to him its weak places, disturbing the peace of 
his last days. Yes, she was his enemy, and he hated her; and yet 
all the comfort he knew was when she was by ! 
The last scene of all was enacted in her absence. Hurrying one 
afternoon from her work to the sick man’s bedside, the sight of the 
house with its signal of drawn blinds fell like the touch of a cold 
hand upon her heart. She rushed breathless through the rooms ; 
in search of poor Aunt Tillie, whom she found a wailing heap upon j 
the floor of her bedroom. ‘“ O, Sophy,” she sobbed, ‘‘it has been 
so terrible! If you could only have been with him! He wanted 
you so, darling! Kept asking, calling for you! I never knew him 
so set on anyone before. I believe he would have found it easier to 
die if he might have held your hand.” Sophy, with tears of pity, 
gathered the poor old creature up in her arms, and, laying her upon 
her bed, knelt beside her, soothing her grief with word and touch till 
the light faded, and sleep took her place as comforter. 
The Misses Lascelles arrived shortly on the scene, with faces of 
a length suitable to the occasion, bringing with them, however, an 
atmosphere of bustle and business which witnessed in their favour 
to the triumph of common-sense over mere emotion. Poor shrinking 
Aunt Tillie was delivered over by them into the hands of dress- 
makers and milliners, whose insistence on the lavish use of expensive 
crape trimmings affected her, in the light of her brother’s avarice, as 
a desecration rather than a tribute. To Sophy, to whom the old | 
lady clung for protection against their well-meant tyrannies, their 
attitude was one of suppressed congratulation, which was not without 
its effect upon her. Once outside the house of mourning, where, 
during the week preceding the funeral, she contrived daily to spend 
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a portion of her time, her spirits would go up with a rush. At night 
in her lodgings she would sit dreaming over her work of a future, 
enwoven with golden possibilities of holiday, of travel, of reunion 
with the scattered and struggling dear ones from home. It was 
in spite of herself that such hope held her. She tried to shut her 
eyes to it, to brush it away from her consciousness as a thing sordid, 
all unworthy. But to no purpose. It continued to hover around 
her, imparting an added brightness to her presence, which, penetrat- 
ing the tearful haze through which Aunt Tillie looked out upon the 
world, drew from her the involuntary exclamation : “My dear, my 
dear, you grow more lovely every day!” 

On the morning of the funeral Sophy awoke with a vague sense 
that something agreeable was to happen. Remembrance came with 
a shock of self-disgust, but do what she would the gloomy incidents 
that followed could not entirely dissipate that early waking im- 
pression. It was the first warm day of spring; the churchyard was 
full of sunshine, and fragrant with the scent of lilac and may. By 
the graveside her tears flowed in sympathy with those of the little 
trembling old woman whose hand clasped hers, but the notes of a 
distant thrush drowned for her the words of the burial service, and 
filled her heart with echoes of spring. Later, on the ride home, 
when even Aunt Tillie had dried her eyes with a sense of relief from 
the horror of death’s parade, these echoes grew louder, blending 
themselves into a song that quickened the march of her pulses and 
sent the flush to her cheek. The Misses Lascelles smiled and nodded 
at her from their side of the coach, while they talked of everything 
under the sun but of that about which their thoughts were busiest. 

In the parlour at home they found the lawyer pacing up and 
down in anticipation of their arrival. He was a dry little chip of a 
man, whose known philanthropic tendencies had been the cause of 
his selection, for Uncle Ben, wanting his will drawn when almost za 
articulo mortis, had stipulated for a God-fearing man. At the 
present moment the lawyer was pressed for time, so the company of 
mourners at once took their places round the table to hear the 
reading of the will. Sophie sat with one arm supporting Aunt 
Tillie, but it was she herself who trembled now. What with the 
singing in her ears and the strangeness of the law jargon, it seemed 
at first a mere jumble of sound that fell from the lawyer’s lips. Then 
as her senses cleared themselves she caught the names of various 
hospitals and public institutions, and looking up at the sound of a 
suppressed exclamation she saw the Misses Lascelles with flushed 
faces, in every line of which anger was depicted. 
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“He’s making up in death for the omissions of life. He is 
leaving all his money to the poor!” was her thought, accompanied 
by a sinking of the heart. But no, that was not all. The lawyer 
went on with his monotonous droning, and Sophy drew her chair 
closer to the table. There was an annuity for the old sister, small 
but sufficient, which drew from the latter a gush of grateful tears. 
Then came the legacies. To each of the Misses Lascelles one 
thousand pounds, whereat the ladies mentioned sniffed audibly, 
tossing their heads. At this point the lawyer paused as though what 
came next were hard words to say. Sophy sat with neck craned 
forward, the breath coming quickly from between her pale lips. 

“To my great-niece Sophia Dean I leave nothing of my wealth, 
seeing that Providence has elected to make her happiness inde- 
pendent of such matters, which, though held by her in slight esteem, 
are yet by plain folk accounted of some worth.” 

Sophy uttered an involuntary cry. It was like a blow froma 
dead hand. Down with a crash fell her castle of indolence, and 
down dropped her head upon her outstretched arms. There was a 
buzz of commiseration, and Aunt Tillie’s voice rose in a wail. 

“Oh, my dear, 1 am sure he never meant it! He couldn’t have 
been himself when he wrote those cruel words !” 


A few days later the Misses Lascelles called at Sophy’s lodgings 
for the purpose of offering further condolence. They expected her to 
be still bowed beneath her recent disappointment, and were some- 
what taken aback to find her rippling away on her piano, of aspect 
even more serene than usual. 

“‘T’m sorry Uncle Ben felt like that about me,” she said, plung- 
ing almost immediately into the subject of their thoughts. “I 
believed he had grown to be fond of me, and it’s hard to be disap- 
pointed of even a little love. But I think he was right about the 
money. My life is already so full of good things. If wealth were 
added, I should feel frightened almost, like the old Greek who threw 
his ring into the sea !” 

And the ladies, looking into the radiant young face, read the 
truth there, and almost forgave Uncle Ben; but at the same time 
they drew a sigh. And the sigh was not for Sophy Dean. 
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LL possible discoveries of science are anticipated in nature-— 
with a difference. In nature there is always a secret something 
behind that you cannot catch; some strange mysterious nicety of 
combination or adjustment you cannot master or really understand ; 
but go groping after, if haply you may find it ; to the iast it evades you. 
You fancy at length you have seized ‘it, but still a latent something 
mocks your efforts ; some inexplicable combination of organic and 
inorganic that no device of yours can approach baffles you again, 
and leaves you with the sense of being, in the happiest moment, only 
half a victor—on one side defeated after all. That is the assurance 
that scientific men will always have plenty to do, and be under the 
necessity of trying again, trying again, for to these few hundred 
threads in the web of nature seized and sorted there are yet millions 
and millions to seize and sort out. This discipline should minister 
humility, but hardly does it always do so; modesty does not always 
have its perfect work in them any more than in others; and so we 
find, too, assumptions of theories complete and verified that need no 
more investigation, but may be taken for granted, and, presto! some 
little new fact emerges that unsettles it all again. So goes the eternal 
see-saw. 
The boldest theory of the most ingenious savant needs therefore 
to be held, as it were, with a reserve, if not a caveat, as though a 
new fact undiscovered before might upset it, and for these two 
reasons: (1) So far as your theory has real basis it is but a crude 
advertisement of what Nature is doing effectively every day over 
wide areas for her own purposes ; (2) she is so nice in her adjust- 
ments, so apt at subtle combinations, that you are sure to miss 
something, and you need to go over the whole ground again and 
again to try and reach what has been missed. Thus it is that 
though “no man can be more wise than destiny,” as Tennyson sang 
through one of his fair women in his “ Dream,” no scientist can 
outfly Nature any more than the merest churl can run away from his 
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own shadow ; and yet he must acknowledge that the best and highest 
evades him and he cannot lay full hold upon it. 

Sir William Crookes when, some years ago, he astonished many 
by intimating what seemed the most extraordinary theory of drawing 
fertilisers, or “‘ manures,” out of the atmosphere in his presidential 
introductory address to the British Association at Bristol, was only 
boldly colouring out and setting up, as it were, on a great high 
hoarding one of Nature’s boldest advertisements—nothing more. 
And yet there was something he could not thus quite freely 
advertise—something a little beyond him—a subtlety amid the 
simplicity that he could not quite make plain. 

Our readers will remember how he set out by gathering figures 
to prove as others had done before him, even Germans like Ruhland, 
Sering, and others, that the inevitable tendency of time is to close 
up the areas from which wheat or corn is exported. Austro-Hungary 
in 1859 was one of the largest corn and wheat exporting countries, 
but statisticians and economists after that began to say its export 
would not outlive the nineteenth century; Germany, in 1870, 
exported something over 100,000 tons of wheat and rye per annum ; 
now it imports more than one million and a half tons of wheat and 
rye—“a wonderful change to have come to it in five-and-twenty 
years,” to quote from a recent poem. All these authorities lay it 
down, as the British Association President of 1898 did, that esti- 
mating by cumulative ratio the progress of the United States another 
quarter-century will see the available export from that country much 
reduced and tending more or less to gradual closing also. If 
America has doubled its population in five-and-twenty years, it will 
in a quarter of a century have 150 millions, as now it has over 
seventy-five millions. In fact, they agree that, in course of time, 
Russia will be the only country from which we can then receive 
wheat and corn. It may well be an open question whether our 
“statesmen” are as wise as they might be in leaving this great 
problem so entirely to their successors, and, instead of taking 
measures by wise modification of land laws, game laws, &c., 
not only to lead the workers back to the land, but to increase the 
grain-producing power of the land that is now, even over large 
tracts, going out of cultivation, voting from the Treasury large sums 
in relief of “distressed agriculturists.” There is little or no agri- 
cultural distress within thirty miles of London and other large 
towns ; yet there they are on half their rates, English “ statesmen” 
not having been wise enough to fix what rent makes agriculture 
depressed, and then, having done so, to schedule all who are within 
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it. It is for them certainly for the moment the easiest and the most 
pleasant process, but an observant man with a little of a cynical turn 
might well refer to the ostrich sticking its head in the sand and 
thinking that thereby other and yet more obtrusive parts were hidden 
also. Dr. Lahmann is very severe on the “statesmen” who neglect 
real reform, while they thus buttress up agriculture as it is. He says 
it is foolish to fancy in the face of the inevitable, as history and 
statistics show, that we should depend on manufactures to the real 
neglect of agriculture, and he declares that the true duty of a 
Government is to look to the harmonious development alike of 
manufacture, commerce, and agriculture. Certain political thinkers, 
of course, in a cut-and-dry way, tell you this is an era of industrialism 
and commerce, and agriculture must necessarily go to the wall ; but 
that assuredly is not what a wise Government would do anything 
actively to aid. But so absolutely are men, even enlightened men, 
the slaves of their own short-sighted interests that this is precisely 
what they are doing without knowing it. With these great supply 
centres closed and Russia alone producing more than she needs, and 
disinclined to sell to England because unfriendly with her, what 
power, Dr. Lahmann asks, can prevent the ruin of England, now so 
greatly envied ? 

Another very peculiar point arises here. The most effective way 
at once to increase the product of this or any other country, and 
to employ profitably the greatest number of hands happily and 
comfortably on the land, is to put them in such position by wise 
and timely modification of land laws &c. that they will as small 
proprietors or permanent protected tenants of the State, secure in 
all improvements, resort largely to hand labour, and as little 
as possible seek to have recourse to steam or machinery in any 
form. I know very well that some will reply, Then you cannot as 
of old rear “stock” in the sense that was done on the great farms. 
You can’t have everything at once, I reply ; but there will still be 
great “stock” farms, perhaps more productive than before; at all 
events there will, I am perfectly sure, be greater call for their products 
near to the places they were reared in, which too would be a big 
national gain in every way, as being likely to produce a more muscular 
and robust rural population from which an army could be drawn. How 
suggestive it was that just as I got to this point I turned to consult 
a book: a certain work of John Ruskin’s tumbled into my hand, and 
I opened at the page where this passage occurs, jumping or leaping 
into my eyes, as the French say :— 

“ Agriculture by the hand, then, and absolute refusal or 
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banishment of unnecessary igneous force are the first conditions of a 
school of art in any country. And until you do this, be it soon or 
late, things will continue in that triumphant state to which, for want 
of finer art, your mechanism has brought them; that, though 
England is deafened with spinning wheels, her people have not 
clothes—though she is black with digging of fuel, they die of cold 
—and though she has sold her soul for gain, they die of hunger. 
Stay in that triumph, if you choose ; but be assured of this, it is 
not one which the fine arts will ever share with you.” 

Along with the Ruskin volume I accidentally disturbed fell 
another volume, waiting its turn for reading and notice. This was 
the second volume of Professor Thorold Rogers’s “ Industrial and 
Commercial History of England,” and where it opened as I lifted it 
from the floor I read :— 

“The best economic condition is not that in which the greatest 
amount of produce is obtained at the cheapest rate, the greatest 
number of capitalists pick up the greatest amount of profits, but 
one in which the greatest number of workmen live in the greatest 
possible comfort and security (vol. ii. p. 243). A community is 
none the better for losing its ablest, most energetic, and most enter- 
prising workers, however much /¢hey may be bettered by the change 
(p. 290). I do not know whether the wisdom of Parliament will 
hereafter strive to make their native country the most attractive 
home for the best hands which we possess ; but I am quite sure 
that it would be worth while to try the experiment, and equally 
sure that it has not been attempted as yet” (p. 291). 

How far may this be due to present conditions of what the 
professor pleases wrongly to call ownership ? 

Iam in the fullest agreement with Professor Thorold Rogers 
about emigration, on which subject he is full of facts. 

“There is no great advantage that I can see in exchanging the 
best of our peasants and labourers for the squalid offscourings of 
Continental cities. Perhaps one of the most formidable facts in 
modern social life is the increasing burden of pauper lunacy. It is 
not to be wondered at, if we are depleted of our strongest, most 
resolute, and most enterprising stocks, and have to put up with a 
residuum re-inforced, if one can use such a verb, with a further 
European residuum. Some time ago I was much struck with the 
reports sent to me from the Metropolitan Asylums as to the great 
and growing increase of foreigners in those necessary places of 
refuge.” 

Now this out-and-out exchange of population is an effect that 
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has a cause or causes, the most prominent of these being “ vested 
interests” of a certain order, and the protection of men in 
them. ‘These are the two forms of social waste due to luxury at 
one end and deprivation at another bleeding the body politic and 
directly reducing the favourable areas from which it might draw 
material even for its efficient military and naval defence and protec- 
tion—a threefold waste from this point of view, and very short- 
sighted on the part of those who demand a strong army for their 
own protection. But the men who most demand a strong army 
are the very men who are working to close the areas from which 
you could get it. Economic laws, however, will not wait on 
so-called politicians and statesmen, and muddle-headed, purblind, 
pretentious “old soldiers,” but work to their results infallibly. 

How long ave we to wait in this England, “ proud and hard,” for 
some man of parts and foresight who will face this great problem 
and fairly tackle it, for in it are involved the great questions of the 
proper housing, the proper feeding, the proper clothing and educating 
of the poor ? 

Depopulation of the country ! Not so very long ago I was with 
a friend, a considerable yeoman farmer (one of the few true yeomen 
yet left in this old country) in North-east Essex, and he was telling 
me how, through his capital and good credit, he had managed as yet 
to defeat the fatal (he did not use the word “fatal,” but a stronger 
term) movement from his district of labourers, and to grow his 
average quantities of fine wheat and barley fit for pale ale maltings ; 
and he took me round his machine-sheds, and with not a little pride 
pointed them out row on row, steel shafts shining out from among 
wood and iron ; ploughing machines, cultivators, sowing machines, 
reaping and binding machines, thrashing machines, &c. I am afraid 
I rather disappointed him by saying: “All very good, my friend, 
but your machines could not help you much if the country were 
invaded by a foreigner—only men could do that!” He laughed 
and laughed again, as though the idea of invasion were so utterly 
out of the question as to be absurd. But if we can read any 
idea in the defences that are needed in this country, according to 
goud authorities, it is not quite so absurd as it seemed to my friend, 
and any way rural depopulation means the closing of large recruiting 
areas. 

Yet certain newspapers that should know better go talking as 
though taxation of ground rents and taxation of land values were 
exactly the same, and forgetful how easy it would be for Parliament 
(if Parliament, alas ! were not so very true to its name, and besides 
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so filled with self-interested, selfish men) to initiate rent courts, as 
it initiated land courts in Ireland to check off the power of a set 
of short-sighted and unpatriotic individuals to do just exactly as 
they like with what is not their own but the State’s, really and 
legally, of which they are but temporary trustees and holders, but 
which they choose to call their own, and to act almost as if it were 
so, even to the extent of getting three times the economic rent for 
what are not the most reputable of houses. 

A point on which the late Prince Consort spoke over and over 
again as clearly as I can possibly speak, and got himself the ill-will 
of the men who, because they happen to be the sons of certain men, 
regard themselves from birth to death as the inspired and rightful 
ruling classes of this old country ; and surely Albert the Good 
was no mere ill-conditioned Radical. I say but what he said, and 
repeatedly and solemnly said, that the privileged are but trustees for 
others, and I stand by what he said and what I have written. 

Is it true, or is it not, what Professor Thorold Rogers says in the 
first sentence I have quoted from him above? If it is, then it is clear 
England wants to put in the forefront a very different order of men 
from those who now are there, to act thoroughly and honestly towards 
the realisation of that principle. Depopulation of the country whilst 
aliens crowd our towns, machinery more and more called in to 
make up for the absence of the army of contented workers. 
If these conditions are inevitable and unpreventible, then I for one 
agree with John Ruskin that neither the fine arts nor some other 
arts will in the long run much smile on them or on you. 

You talk of waste land and land gone out of cultivation. Pardon 
me, there is no waste land save what you choose to make ; and no land 
which should, but for mismanagement, be out of cultivation. Waste 
land and land out of cultivation are the records wide and plainly 
writ of your utter stupidity, which leads you to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs, not only for yourselves, but for other people ; 
and then, because of short-sighted laws you have made in your own 
short-sighted interests, or have allowed short-sighted, interested 
persons to make for you, rural population wanes, the land is 
neglected or goes to waste, and poverty and hunger increase. It 
were funny, richly funny, did not the innocent and ignorant suffer so. 

There is no acre of ground but is fit to grow something, or be 
used for something, poor soils so sandy as not to favour certain 
kinds of pines or firs, or to grow rye. Is any soil so sour as not to 
favour nettles for soup? Why, did J not read the other day of 
sandy wastes devoted to producing fine gorse, which when crushed 
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and picked produced the finest food for certain live stock? And 
yet you allow all that to be lost for such a purpose, and pay 
away to other countries millions on millions per annum for 
woods which you could far better grow yourselves at home, 
keeping thousands of persons, now going idle and miserable, well 
employed, and the reason is that you are not hard-headed enough 
to make the best of what is in your hand, and so to build up for the 
future instead of destroying. Is there a chair specially for forestry 
alone in this United Kingdom ; and is there not the direst need 
for it? Waste land, O my friends, there should be no waste land. 

Is it not true that in the departments of the Landes and Gironde 
in France troublesome and shifting sands in wide areas have been 
rendered fit for agriculture by making plantations of Pinus pinaster, 
which can thrive on such poor sand, even near the sea? When 
other people can thus make much of what is with us mere waste, 
why should we still be asleep, and not be up and doing as well 
as they? 

But England, my England, is above all that, and alas! largely 
leaves it for its complaisant competitors to do. 

Everyone who has paid the least attention to the subject knows 
that Ornithopus perpusillus will grow and yield an excellent crop of 
fodder where nothing else will ; but it is not yet much affected here, 
though introduced from Portugal in 1818. 

Sir William Crookes, as a great chemist, influenced by all 
these considerations and many more, is struck by concern for 
this country in certain not improbable contingencies, and, like 
a great chemist, he would fain find solution in chemistry. It 
is honourable to him, alike as a man, a patriot, and a chemist, 
that he should endeavour to find sufficing aid and cheer for our 
country in the future where statesmen, it is much to be feared, 
have missed it. He is, by chemical and mechanical processes, 
to get nitrogen from the air. Water that now runs idle or 
wasteful to the sea is to be chained as a motive power ; 
and thus the yield is to be increased tenfold or fiftyfold, and the 
worthy plodding improvers and crossers of wheats, oats, and barleys 
—John and Robert Garton—are of in i#, nor will be required in it.! 


' A New Cereat.—In August last one of our special correspondents de- 
scribed the remarkable experiment carried out by Messrs. R. and J. Garton, of 
Newton-le-Willow, in the production of new cereals and grasses. Since then we 
learn that a field of white Tartarian oats has been thrashed, and the produce has 
been 102 bushels (of 42 Ib. to the bushel) per imperial acre. This crop was grown 
from seed supplied by Messrs. Garton.—Datly Chronicle, January 10, 1899. 
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But if the present movement of population from the rural areas 
to town goes on unabated, how are you even to get the labour to 
work it out ? 

But these are really by-questions; the important and _ notice- 
able thing is that Sir William Crookes should have been led to 
occupy his thoughts so earnestly with this subject. In the fact we 
have a proof of its importance—an importance which certainly, 
from some points of view, our politicians do not see, or will not, 
in proper terms, acknowledge that they do see. Mr. R. B. Marston 
has “cleansed his bosom of some perilous stuff” that long had 
lain on it in his book “War, Famine, and Bread”; but it does 
not seem that even he has yet produced any very marked effects, 
so far as any real movement has been initiated in high quarters. 
“Storing grain in silos” in immense quantities does look clumsy ; 
but if you can find comfort and help in the air, as Sir William 
Crookes would demonstrate, then, in spite of prophetic croakers 
and the army of discontents, it may yet be well with us. 

All this shows how serious and pressing the subject is socially, 
economically, politically. Scarcity—mere temporary scarcity and 
dearness—due to a scare, bred of American speculation, came near 
to rousing a real rebellion in Italy, poor, misled Italy, where too 
much wants mending. 

But to our more particular point. What the wise and far-seeing 
Sir William would do by chemistry and mechanics Nature—all- 
inventing Nature—is doing every day silently, surely, and without 
fail. Every farmer—even the most rule-of-thumb farmer—knows 
that a crop succeeding clover or beans is more likely to be a large 
crop than by any other succession. Why is this? The answer is 
both simple and deep. Clover and beans are both leguminous 
plants, and leguminous plants have, as all scientific botanists know 
well, a special power through and by secret aid of certain micro- 
cosms in catching and drawing in the nitrogen from the air 
and storing it up in cells, in stalk and root for their own future 
use. When the earth is ploughed up these are ploughed into it, and 
the action of the soil attacks the stored-up nitrogen, decomposes 
it, sets it free to work its own charm on what is near to it, proving 
a splendid fertiliser for the next crop. So Nature, by ex condensers, 
retorts, and far-stretching laboratories and decomposers, carries on 
her own vast experiments, and, by aid of certain plants and micro- 
organisms in the first place, does exactly what Sir William, by 
scientific and mechanical processes, would imitate. Imitation here, 
too, surely is the sincerest form of flattery. Well, if it works to its 
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last results with as little of qualification as Nature does. But that 
is just what we fear. Sir William’s apparatus would not be so 
direct for results as Nature’s servants, as typified here by these 
leguminous plants, and for this very short and simple reason they 
are living, and his apparatuses, however fine and delicate, are dead, 
and in the application would likely lose hold of some most delicate 
element in the process essential to the success of the scheme. 
That is mostly always the case in such attempts as these, however 
perfect and sincere the flattery of our great chemist Nature; so 
wondrously simple, deep, ingenious, and subtle is she, always 
disclosing her reliance on some element so recondite, so elusive, that 
you cannot follow, catch, or analyse it ; which seems to exist only in 
the relation between two other elements that you think you can 
catch and analyse. Perhaps this is closely allied to that subtle some- 
thing which Professor Frank Japp, of Aberdeen, in his thoughtful and 
admirable presidential address to the Chemical Section at Bristol, so 
fitly figured as that which in the last result, really defying chemistry, 
directly faced you as life and mystery, and cannot be refined away any- 
how, or reduced or decomposed into something else more recognisable. 

Here, too, the case is not quite so simple as might appear from some 
of Sir Wm. Crookes’s statements. There are other elements in it 
than he expressly realised—elements that make more and more 
problematic any processes which Sir William might use to draw 
nitrogen from the air. 1. The first element is that Sir William 
Crookes, after all, would but weight us with the doubtful blessing of 
additional and still more intricate machines, of which I hold in agri- 
culture we already have too many and too much. What is wanted is 
more preparation by hand labour for Nature’s free play on her own 
account: she wants, here as elsewhere, to be helped not superseded, 
as indeed she never will nor can be ; and ¢he way to help her here is 
to make sand into soil over large areas, so that new spheres may be 
prepared for her freely to work her work. 2. Another element is 
this, that the leguminous plants so absorb the nitrates because they in- 
variably have certain micro-organisms at or near their roots, which 
are one of the main if not the main agents in this process, and 
without them it would, we fear, as in the case of other plants, be to a 
great extent unavailing. When you pull up a clover, or pea, or bean, 
or even a scarlet runner, you will find that it has, adhering to its root, 
little nodules or tubercles, or swellings, and these are the parts in 
which the bacteria especially do their work. Look at this side of 
the problem for a few minutes. 


Soils that are continuously cultivated frequently contain not more 
VOL. CCXCIV. NO. 2066. a 
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than one-and-a half to two parts per thousand of combined nitrogen ; 
permanent meadows contain five, seven, nine, and even ten parts p- 
1,000. The prairies of Western America are also well stocked with 
nitrogen. The investigations of Ville, Atwater, Hellriegel, Maquenne, 
Winogradsky, and others go to show that nitrogen is fixed in the 
roots of leguminous plants only when associated with certain common 
species of organisms which are all anaérobic and surrounded by an 
atmosphere charged with carbon dioxide and deprived of oxygen. 
Winogradsky holds that the hydrogen set free in the decomposition 
of the carbohydrates furnishes ammonia, which is assimilated by the 
micro-organisms and used in the formation of tissue. So that it is 
not only the nitrogen drawn from the air that is utilised by plants, 
but also that derived from vegetable and animal remains. Pasteur 
has clearly demonstrated that the presence and action of micro- 
organisms are essential to the transformation of complex organic 
substances of plant tissues into the simple forms that may be assimi- 
lated by living plants. Pasteur himself has said that without them 
life would be impossible, as the preliminary process of death would 
be incomplete. Here comes in the wonderful mystery of life’s 
dependence everywhere and at every moment on death! Wino- 
gradsky has proved that the work of two distinct organisms is neces- 
sary ; One converts ammonia into nitrites and the other completes 
the oxidation, producing nitrates. ‘‘ We thus see that micro-organisms 
seize upon the nitrogen of the air and convert it into organic com- 
pounds: they convert vegetable matter into humus and then break 
down this humus, producing ammonia and finally nitrates.” 

Nitrogen is taken up by plants in the form of nitrates, ammonium 
salts, and alkaline humates. The Leguminosz can utilise free nitrogen 
only when it has been brought into combination by the action of the 
organisms of the root tubercles. It has frequently been claimed that 
other plants than the Leguminose are capable of absorbing free 
nitrogen, but it has been shown that this absorption does not take 
place without intervention of the organisms which fix nitrogen.! Nor 
is the necessity for the aid, if not of bacteria then of fungi support- 
ing bacteria limited to the leguminous plants proper. Heather 
demands the co-operation ofa certain fungus at its roots, and the weii- 
known naturalist Dr. Hugh Macmillan in an address on the symbols of 
the Highland clans to the clan Macmillan of Greenock some years ago 
told how members of the clan Menzies, whose badge is the heather, 
and who were the first to migrate to America, completely failed to get 


1 See an able and interesting article on the subject in Land and Water, July 29, 
1899, p. 193. 
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it to grow there, much and earnestly as they tried it. He is reported 
to have said :— 

“‘ Heather, which is so hardy that it can stand the severest cold 
and the greatest drought and heat, has entwined at its roots a 
peculiar fungus which is so essential to the life of the heather that 
death ensues on separation. When the Highlanders took the heather 
to America they knew nothing about this fungus, and when the 
heather withered they were not slow to attribute the catastrophe to a 
sentimental cause.” 

So we find another good authority saying that “ leguminous plants 
will not thrive in a soil which does not contain these nodula-bacteria.” 

M. Berthelot has dealt with the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
by soil and plants. The peculiar function of the organism forming 
the nodules on the roots of leguminous plants is now universally 
recognised. A similar case of symbiosis between a nitrogen-assimi- 
lating organism and certain algz is well known. Not so well known 
is the isolation of a bacillus from the soil by Winogradsky, which, 
when supplied with sugar and protected from the action of oxygen, 
is capable of assimilating atmospheric nitrogen. In every case we 
have hydro-carbonates abundantly present. 

Peas and clover thus could not provide the animal world with 
their valuable flesh-forming seeds but for those nitrifying bacteria— 
nor, indeed, could any of the ordinary farm crops be produced. 





II 


Take another point: naturalists are fond of distinguishing 
between “ water-breathers” and “air-breathers,” as thoug the 
difference lay in the thing breathed, and not merely in the organ 
or instrument. Gills are, after all, only modified lungs, enabling 
creatures that live below the water to extract from it the suspended 
or dispersed air that is in it, for without air, thus suspended or dis- 
persed, water would not be so buoyant and moving and beautiful as 
it is. Well, the fishes, or gill-breathers, below breathe air really just 
as we do, and, what is more, they transform it into carbonic acid 
waste, just as we do, and this waste feeds the sea-flowers, which 
secrete it, modify it, transform it, and give it forth again as nitrogen, 
and often, largely combined with potash, is got more especially from 
certain sea-plants.! 

' Nothing is more wonderful in nature than the adaptations of different 
portions of the creature to play the part of lungs, throat, skin, &c. In certain of 
the turtles the throat parts have come to do the work of gills in getting rid of 


carbonic acid gas. A full supply of air is taken into the lungs hefore the animal 
K2 
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Professor Semper, in one of the sections of his valuable book, 
“ Animal Life,” has an admirable statement of the influences of 
oxygen or air in the water, and a consideration of its effect on the 
modifications of gills and lungs, to which those especially interested 
in this subject should turn. In dependence on certain elements all 
| | living creatures are alike. Van Beneden says in his introduction to 
| “ Parasitism ” :— 

i “Whatever the animal may be, whether that which occupies the 
| highest or the lowest place in the scale of creation, it consumes 
I water and carbon, and albumen sustains its vital force.” 

i] The climbing perch (Amadas) has become an air-breather, not by 
| means of its air-bladder, but by a series of folded plates in a special 





cavity above the gills. In the land-crabs (Gecarcinus) the gills are 
Hi small, and the greater part of the bronchial cavity is filled with air ; 
| while the cocoanut-crab (Bergus), which belongs to another sub- 
order, has a special air cavity above the gills which is lined with a 
| lung. Now, if the physical action of the air is the cause of these 
structures, how is it that it has acted differently in different cases ? 
| Here, again, most truly “the whole round earthis everyway bound 
| by gold chains about the feet of God.” Nothing stands single or 
separate. As the grand old Puritan divine eloquently said: “ All 
things are set over the one against the other, and there is nothing 
single or separate.” The “ water-breathers” take oxygen from the 
air, and through their processes of using it up produce carbonic acid 
gas, which they again throw off, and which the plants in the water or 
| by its edge once more use up, and by combination with other things 
| translate it into nitrogen, which is again stored up or sent forth in 
1 many forms for the benefit of other creatures and forms of life. 
| Every single living creature is thus a chemical laboratory, in closest 
| relation to and in communication with endless other chemical labora- 
Hi tories on every side. Thoreau, indeed, dwelt once wistfully on the 
rotting, decomposing apple by the wayside as one of the most 
| wonderful of chemical laboratories, illustrating laws of fermentation, 
| transformation, and elemental change, such as no man would ever 


} sinks below the surface. This is slowly used up in the processes below, and the 
| carbonic acid gas is discharged by the throat membrane. One species of siren or 
American newt loses its gills when it has developed lungs, and, more wonderful 
Ht than all, redevelops gills when it has prepared itself once more to pursue a more 
aquatic life. Eels can breathe if the gills are wet. In the bullfrog again the 
i skin alone represents the water-breathing organ, which really corresponds to gills. 
| In almost all these and such cases it is not too much to say that in a very subtle 
| manner sexual procreation is mixed vp with, or dependent on, these changes. 

ii} 1 P. xiii. 
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completely master. Decomposition is but another and more subtle 
way of building up, reorganising—that is the secret of it, the final 
secret of chemistry too, as Professor F. Japp unfolded it—always 
with an unsolvable something, a mystery emerging at the end: and 
you can really no further go. The plant no less than the bird or 
mammal is a chemical laboratory. Only the plant is more simple 
and unvarying in its processes, and deals only and invariably with 
non-living matter. Water, carbonic acid gas, minerals, and salts and 
ammonia are the plant’s food. All of them are derived from the air and 
the soil, and out of this non-living food the plant at the first stage 
makes living cells, or what is now scientifically called protoplasm. 
The water and carbonic acid gas will by it be actually elaborated into 
starches and sugars, gums and glutens. From the substances sup- 
plied by air and soil are built up by stages, gradual, but all showing 
aspects of beauty, the green of the leaf, the delicate hues of the 
blossom, the delicious scents of the flower ; and as Dr. A. Wilson 
has well said: ‘‘ Behind it all there is the mysterious ‘life,’ which 
initiates, directs, and guides the work, but none the less strange is it 
that the green plant builds up all its structures and organs and parts 
out of the non-living materials supplied to it by the earth and the 
air. It is, in truth, a ‘vitaliser’ of typical kind, since it constructs 
its living tissues out of that which is not living in the world around it.” 

Whenever we rise to the animal we have more complexity. 
There is greater subtlety of living forces and less of the systematic 
chemical work, a thing surely that was just to be expected. For 
when once you have the presence of a nervous system, even in its 
most rudimentary aspect, you have a wonder and a guarantee of 
many wonders. To this nervous system, in its development and 
expression, are due most of the attractive movements and graceful 
adaptations and surprises of animals—the twitter and songs of birds, 
the intelligent glances of dogs, the tricks of monkeys, the zzsouciance 
and playfulness of pet squirrels. There you have individuality— 
self-conscious gaiety, fun, and sympathetic response—something that 
is linked to the genera, yet has something apart from it, and, as we 
might say, above it, and even independent of it ; something that led 
Thoreau to say the animals were undeveloped men waiting their 
transfiguration. 

Less and less of unconscious chemists, yes. They demand more 
than non-living matter: they must, at least, have vegetable, if they 
do not demand victims from their fellow-mortals. ‘The plant makes 
life and increases it ; the animal destroys life to preserve and develop 
its own nature. Here arises the point where animals and men are 
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as one. Their powers so far are limited in the same way ; they may 
be expressed and strengthened by the same processes to the end 
that they may vise. Thus the circle of development is complete : a 
i moral something enters in, which alone can justify, differentiate, and 
| redeem—“ the moral instinct,” Mr. Sutherland calls it, writing its 
HH) history. But for this man were indeed lower than the plants, not to 
i say the angels. But for this, 








| The dragons in their prime, 

| That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him. 
| 

| 
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So, in our survey, we move from chemistry to character—/rom 
| inorganic to organic—from mere elements to moral conditions, and 
the prophecies for something yet higher rising at every stage, to make 
| each stage preposterous, but for the something that comes behind it, 
and without which it could not have been. If the air as a mere 
source of nitrates cannot be conceived, yet it is something to find 
there are abundant supplies of nitrates there; and if by aid of the 
nitrates, testimonies to Nature’s chemistry, man is better enabled, by 
securing plenteous food, to rise to the higher ways which that same 
} atmosphere conceals and suggests, then assuredly Sir William Crookes 
did not speak in vain. For man, though he must live by bread, yet 
does not live by bread alone, ; else ne’er had he known nitrates in 
the air, or Nature’s ways of drawing them through plants, to enrich 
| and to feed her highest creature, Man. 
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HISTORY IN OUR VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS. 


HE Sfectator in a recent issue drew attention to the lack of 
historical knowledge which is so apparent in all political 
discussions with the average countryman. One or two names are 
remembered as those of men who have done great deeds in the past, 
but all the rest of our national heroes are absolutely forgotten. 
Elizabeth and Cromwell are respectively the good and the evil 
geniuses, and all past events are ascribed to the one or the other. 
Nay more, so dense is the ignorance, that the labourer meets all 
attempts to give him sound information with absolute incredulity. 

Not so very long ago a friend and neighbour of my own gave 
a lecture in one of our Buckinghamshire villages on the condition 
of the district in Saxon times. He is a man well known for his 
antiquarian interest, and justly popular as a preacher and neighbour. 
The lecture was well attended by all classes, and the audience 
seemed most interested. The next day one of the most intelligent 
of the labourers was asked how he liked it. He replied that he 
liked it very much ; it was most interesting, but of course he did not 
believe a word of it! I have not the least doubt that nine out of 
ten of those present would have said exactly the same. Such ignor- 
ance, strange and lamentable as it is, is not altogether to be wondered 
at. It is due to the neglect of education generally in the days gone 
by, and to the neglect of history in particular in our village schools. 
In the days of individual examination, history was but rarely taken 
as a subject, owing to its difficulty; and even in these days of greater 
freedom it is by no means a general subject. 

As a matter of fact, when I insisted on its being taught in our 
village school I was very generally told that I was making a great 
mistake. It is at any rate to be hoped that by degrees, now that 
cramming is not the business of the teacher, it will become as much 
the general rule to teach it as it used to be the rule to neglect it. 

At the same time I am not sanguine that the present methods 
of teaching history will result in much good being done. History 
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as a subject presents many difficulties from which others are 
free. Most subjects can be taught after a fashion from text-books, 
and our teachers are accustomed to teach from text-books, but 
history cannot be so taught. For most subjects there are text- 
books, and good ones too, in abundance ; but for history it is 
difficult to find even one that is passable. In the days of the 
college training of our older teachers, history was not a subject in 
which the department was much interested; they therefore did 
not acquire the wide knowledge that is essential, nor did they learn 
much of the true methods of teaching the subject. 

What then is to be done? Are we to refrain altogether from 
teaching that which is the most useful, and can be made the most 
interesting, of all possible subjects, or are we to use some ridiculous 
text-book, and turn history into a collection of facts and names to 
be learnt by the pupil? Even the old drum-and-trumpet histories 
of our childhood were more interesting than some of our modern 
histories for use in our village schools. They at least were good 
reading. I can well remember that I first learnt to read history 
from a translation of Livy’s “ Punic War” which I picked up in an 
idle moment. 

I do not think that we are reduced to either of these alternatives. 
One is, of course, out of the question. Itis quite impossible that we 
should allow our future citizens to grow up without the knowledge 
which is essential to any intelligent performance of their duties. 
It is not necessary that we should be reduced to using the dullest 
and scantiest of text-books. Even if they are all as bad as the 
samples I have seen, they do not exhaust our resources. Every 
village school has not only its text-book, but it has also at its gates 
materials in plenty for better lessons than can be derived from such 
a source. 

There is scarcely a village which has not something of historic 
interest, something which might serve as an illustration of some 
period and form the text for an interesting lesson. There is, if nothing 
else, the village church ; there are probably the parish registers, 
and perhaps the ancient churchwardens’ accounts. Even if these 
are without much interest, our villages are not islands in the middle 
of the ocean, but are connected with other villages by roads, and the 
Code permits instructive walks in school hours. 

I propose then, in order to illustrate the wealth of materials 
which lies ready to the hand of an energetic teacher, to take the 
district in which I live. I will take a radius of four miles from the 
school gates, because that is a distance well within the range of the 
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elder children. Our district is in North Buckinghamshire, and with 
the exception of Claydon House there is no place of any great 
interest within my circle. The objects I shall mention are quite 
small and unimportant, and such as can be found, I fancy, in any 
district by those wholook. Starting, then, with the village itself, and 
describing that more fully than the outlying places, we have our 
church and our registers. There is nothing special about either 
of them, yet they ——e serve as the text for many an interesting 
lesson. 

The first point, to be noticed is the dedication. Our present 
dedication is St. John the Baptist, but the date of the club feast 
shows that the original dedication was St. Alban. Here, then, we 
have three illustrations of three distinct periods. The change of 
dedication illustrates a step in the process of the Reformation, 
namely the alteration of the dedications of our churches to biblical 
saints. The date of the club feast, twelve days after June 17, 
speaks of the alteration of the calendar. In passing, the teacher 
might show the children that our almanacs have forgotten to make 
the proper alteration for 1900. Old Christmas Day is no longer 
January 6, but January 7. Lastly the club feast itself is a survival 
of the old guild feasts, and might serve as a text for a lesson on the 
village guilds of the Middle Ages. With the present clubs existing 
in every village such a lesson could be easily made very interesting. 

And then, naturally, the name St. Alban suggests the quesiion, 
Why St. Alban ? and we get a lesson on the planting of Christianity 
in England—how, starting from the great abbey, itinerating priests 
went through the forest preaching to the different settlements. As 
their converts grew in numbers, and grants of land were given to 
the Church, permanent buildings and a settled ministry took the 
place of the mission. At some distant period the Abbey of St. 
Albans received a grant of the manor of Granboro’, and undertook 
to provide for the services. In one way their treatment of Granboro’ 
was unusual ; the monks appointed no vicar, but did the work them- 
selves. A single large stone now stands in the chancel of the church : 
it is the only remains of a cell of St. Albans which used to stand 
in the village and which afforded a home for the brethren who said 
the offices at the church. There is also an alabaster representation 
of the three Maries, which probably was an altar-piece in the oratory 
of the cell. 

The church itself is one of the many illustrations which still 
survive of the great burst of religious zeal of the thirteenth century, 
when the preaching of the friars set all England building and 
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restoring churches. The main form is Early English, with some 
remains of older work in the west doorway, while some Perpendicular 
windows tell of a later restoration. 

As illustrations of the Middle Ages we have an almost unique 
fourteenth-century chrismatory, with places for the three oils of 
baptism, confirmation, and extreme unction. Outside the church 
there are also, on the outskirts of the village, traces of the old Pilgrims’ 
Road running from Bath to Walsingham. The different names of 
this road recall its ancient purpose. In one place it is Ave Lane, 
corrupted into Hay Lane, in another Pulpit Lane, where the vicar 
of North Marston erected a pulpit for the benefit of the pilgrims. 
Later we have the registers, beginning at the proper date and 
running on without a break to the present time. There is nothing 
of special interest in the registers themselves. Nothing of great 
importance happened in the village. The Civil Wars seem to have 
passed it by. The only notice at all of them is in the appointment 
by the justices of a civil registrar in the place of the vicar during 
the Commonwealth. They show quite clearly, however, how a 
different practice used to obtain. Instead of baptisms and burials 
being entered at the time, the vicar must have kept a note of them, 
and had them entered by a clerk at the end of the year. The 
entries during that time are made in a beautiful hand, and are quite 
legible. Later on they are extremely confused, and it is almost impos- 
sible to read them. 

Of Puritan times there is an ancient portable wooden font, 
holding about a pint of water. It is now in the last stage of decay, 
rotten and worm-eaten, and I fear cannot much longer be kept 
together. It stands at present at the east end of the church, under 
the only other trace of Puritan supremacy which still survives. Cut 
roughly on the east wall of the chancel are many names and initials, 
which cannot now be read, but which seem to me to be something 
more than the aimless carving of children. At any rate, two dates 
stand out clearly cut in several places, and those dates are 1649 and 
1688. It seems to me that the suitability of placing a Puritan font 
beneath them is quite unquestionable. 

Such is the material which is certainly at the disposal of the village 
schoolmaster, and which would undoubtedly, if properly used, serve to 
make interesting many lessons. It would bring home tothechildren how 
people who lived where they do, and of whom many of them are descen- 
dants, helped in some small degree to make the history which they read. 
They can see in the registers how gradually the present families became 
settled here, how some have been here three centuries, and many two. 
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They can see, too, in the village chest the old Enclosure Act and 
the first award, showing by the map how large a part of the land 
used to be common, and how every foot of land, except one tiny 
cottage, has changed hands in a hundred years. 

All these are certain facts. There is also a doubtful tumulus on 
the top of the hill. It is called Mill Knob, and there is a tradition— 
quite possibly a true tradition, though I can find no proof—that the 
manor mill used to stand there. But I cannot but believe that, 
whether this is true or not, the Knob is an ancient tumulus. If so, 
there is another object of interest, and one far more ancient than 
any of the others. The great majority of these lessons can be taught 
from the school playground, with just a walk into the churchyard 
which borders it. For none of them is a walk of more than a 
quarter of a mile required. In this small circle we have illustrations 
of nearly every age of English history. 

From the village there run four roads, one to each point of the 
compass. By an occasional walk of four miles in each direction 
we can greatly increase our store of illustrations. 

If we take the southern road we come, within a mile, to North 
Marston, where lived as vicar Sir John Schorne, who built the 
pilgrims’ pulpit. The church again is the centre of interest. The 
building itself is an almost perfect specimen of Perpendicular work, 
and it contains the chained books of Reformation times. It recalls 
at once days when books were rare and the love of reading great. 
There are the ancient priests’ room, and one or two other smaller 
points which might be made of interest to the boys of that village, 
but which it would not be worth while to pause over on an historical 
walk. A mile further on we come to Oving, the original Saxon 
settlement on the highest point of the district. From the top of the 
hill a good teacher can explain and illustrate the Saxon conquest. 
He can show how they first seized a strong position and fortified it 
with a stockade, pointing out how Oving commands the district, and 
the traces of the stockade. He can go on to tell his class how they 
gradually spread out in a circle, leaving a triple ring of land for 
tillage, for pasture, and for forest, and how the villages round recall 
this custom in their names; how in one place they had their 
“cotts” and their “ wicks,” how in another Hoggeston is the place 
of the two-year-old sheep, and Shipton the sheep barn. The church 
is interesting, but not very important. Within half a mile we come 
to Pitchcott, with its memories of run-away marriages, and Hard- 
wick, which put an end to them, not two miles off, and clearly to be 
seen from the hill. Pitchcott speaks to us of the number of lepers 
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of former days, with its leper window and special stone desk from 
which the priest could read the office and give the Sacrament. The 
next stage brings us to Whitchurch, on the edge of our circle, with 
the London road running through it. Whitchurch is or was famous 
for three things: the sheep which fed there, the large number of 
families named Guess who lived there, and the very fine tower of the 
church, which can be seen for two or three miles on the road to the 
north. By these things there hangs a famous story. There was a 
man once who on his ride from Birmingham to London had noticed 
this tower for some time. About a mile from the village he met a 
labourer driving some sheep. He stopped and asked him the name 
of the church he noticed. ‘“ Whit (which) church,” was the answer. 
After many times receiving the same reply the man got exasperated, 
and asked the labourer if he knew what he was doing. To his sur- 
prise the man said, “I be drivin’ hogges.” Thinking the man was a 
fool who did not know a sheep from a pig, he asked him if he knew 
his own name, and the man said “Guess.” After telling him his 
opinion of him in the strongest language he went on to the village 
and made inquiries. There he found that it was Whitchurch, that 
hogges is the local word for sheep, that the man was Guess, and 
that if there was a fool it was not the labourer! Meanwhile the 
interest of Whitchurch centres in the remains of the ancient castle 
of Baalbec. Baalbec was famous in Norman days, and as it com- 
manded the London road it must have given its lord many oppor- 
tunities of taking toll. The site, with the entrance and the covered 
way to the water, can be plainly traced, and a lesson on Norman days 
given in the ancient keep would be a fitting termination to a most 
useful walk. 

The walk on the eastern road is not quite so interesting. The 
villages lie at greater distance, so that only one and the edge ofa 
second are within the radius. The walk is partly along the Pilgrims’ 
Road, and there we are quite close to an ice-borne boulder dis- 
covered quite recently. Our limit brings us to Hoggeston, with its 
traces of a stockade and of the covered way to the water. 

Four miles would not, I suppose, exhaust the energies of elder 
children, so that a picked class might push on another mile over the 
fields to Weslow. Weslow is full of interest. It carries us back to 
the Crusades and the military orders. At present it consists of but 
one house and a desecrated church used asa barn. But that house 
and barn were part of a preceptory of the Templars, to whom the 
manor belonged. The chapel contains some Norman and Transi- 
tional Norman work, and the house, with its moat and traces of 
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older buildings still, is very interesting. At the fall of the 
Templars, Weslow passed with the rest of the property to the 
Hospitallers, and later on still into the hands of the Crown. In the 
reign of Charles If. it was granted to Lord Clifford, and this 
reminds us of the Cabal. 

On the west there is Claydon House, just within the radius, with 
its memories of the Verneys and of the Civil War. Claydon alone 
would provide, in its portraits and museum, materials for many a 
lesson. There is the famous Vandyck Charles I., and the standard- 
bearer whose chivalrous loyalty to his master overcame his real 
political convictions. We can see the old cavalier dress and armour, 
and are reminded how members of the same family were divided by 
the great crisis, father and son fighting on opposite sides. But the 
Verney Papers have been widely read, and there is no need to dwell 
on the many interests of the old house. 

Turning lastly to the north, the road leads in a mile and a half 
to Winslow, where we have an illustration of the days of religious 
persecution. The ancient seventeenth-century Baptist chapel is the 
great interest of the place. The long zigzag from the town by which 
it is reached shows the precautions that the Nonconformists used to 
adopt. From the chapel a sentry could see the approach of magis- 
trates or informers in time to allow the congregation to disperse. 
The look-out was not always well managed, for on one occasion 
William Keech was dragged out of the pulpit and pilloried in the 
market square. At Winslow also King Offa had a house or hunting 
box, which local legend calls a palace. 

That these objects of interest might serve to make history 
interesting to the children of the district must be clear toanyone. At 
the present time they are not used, because there is nobody whose 
work it is to classify them and see that they areused. The committee 
of village managers has too narrow an outlook; the Board of 
Education has the care of too large an area. 

In undertaking this work the new county authorities might find 
useful occupation. The area will be small enough to be manage- 
able, large enough to make it worth while. It will be necessary 
first to appoint a committee to collect information as to objects of 
interest within the county, to classify them into districts and the 
periods they illustrate. Then it would be well to see which teachers 
in any district have the gift of making such open-air lessons useful 
and interesting, and to allot to each man a particular subject. With 
such information in the hands of the local authorites definite fixtures 
might be made, when all the schools of a district should be invited 
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to send some picked children for a lesson, say, at Claydon or 
Whitchurch. Next day these children might write an account of 
what they saw, and so the whole school might be interested by hearing 
the essays read. Later on, big field days might be arranged for 
a larger area at some place of exceptional interest. Tottenhoe, with 
its examples of every age, neolithic, British, Roman, and Saxon, is 
such a place, and many others could be found. Much of this will 
seem to the general reader visionary and impractical, but I am 
persuaded that only in such a way can history be really taught to our 
children. I believe that material is to be found in every district. I 
have shown that there is ample in one district that I know well. 
There is certainly as much in the only other two districts, that of 
Bridgwater in Somerset, and of Axminster in Devon, that I know at 
all intimately. I do not believe that these districts are in any way 
exceptional, or that I have met with any special good fortune in the 
districts in which I have spent my life. 

The material then is available, the Code gives facilities for its 
use ; it remains for the local authorities to see that it is not wasted. 
Even at present an energetic manager can do much. It is within 
the power of the managers or of the School Board to select the 
subjects which shall be taught within the limits of the Code, and I } 
have always found teachers most ready to fall in with any sugges- 
tions that a manager may make. Under the new system the 
it opportunities will be greatly increased. My object in writing this 
Hil paper is to endeavour to persuade the men who know the antiquities 
| of their district that the new Act will give them opportunities of 
Ht doing useful work. There is a danger that the county authority will 
efface itself as far as possible, and leave the local managers to do the 
Hi work. The hope for the future is that the county authority will be 
composed of men disposed to magnify their office. Then we shall 
prevent the school from continuing to be mechanical in method and 
| parochial in outlook. 
The hope is, I confess, but faint. The work, if done, will be so 

great that it will be difficult to find in the county men of leisure and 

I ability to really do it. But as arulea Board is very conservative in 
HI practice. As it begins, it continues. Therefore, if we want to 
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Hi secure intelligent exercise of all its powers, it is necessary to make 
i i the first authority as strong as possible. To do that no stone must 
be left unturned at the first elections under the new Act. 
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ARTHUR E, T.. NEWMAN. 
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VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD. 


ARY ANNE EVANS, created Viscountess Beaconsfield, 
was the only daughter of John Evans, lieutenant R.N., 
and of Eleanor (m#ée) Viney, his wife, who were married at 
Plymouth on September 16,1788. There were issue of the marriage 
three children—namely, Mary Anne, born in 1789, James, who died in 
infancy, and John Viney, a posthumous child, born in the year 1794. 
John Viney Evans entered the army and died lieut.-colonel of the 
29th Worcester Regiment of Foot, on July 2, 1839. Lieutenant 
John Evans, R.N. (the father), died abroad on active service towards 
the end of the year 1793, or the beginning of 1794, and his widow 
subsequently married Thomas Yate, Esq., of Clifton. There was no 
issue of this second marriage. Mary Anne (the future Lady 
Beaconsfield) was also twice married—(1) to Wyndham Lewis, 
subsequently M.P. for Maidstone, and (2) Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. 
for the same borough. I shall presently fill in this outline with 
more detail, but this brief statement may be found convenient for 
occasional reference when comparing names and dates, now for the 
first time collectively published, with the information contained in 
the standard authorities ; and will also assist the reader desirous of 
correcting the errors which have so long veiled the family history of 
Lady Beaconsfield. 

The following extracts correctly show the present state of know- 
ledge on the subject. 

In the record made at the College of Arms on the issue of the 
patent of peerage, in the year 1868, Mary Anne, Viscountess 
Beaconsfield, is stated to have been the only surviving child and heir 
of John Viney Evans, Esq., commander in the Royal Navy. 

The “ Baronage of England” (Doyle) gives the following informa- 
tion: Mary Anne Disraeli, da. of Captain John Viney Evans, R.N., 
Viscountess Beaconsfield of Beaconsfield. B. Nov. 11, 1798; cr. 
Viscountess Beaconsfield of Beaconsfield Nov. 30, 1868; m. 


1 See ‘* The Strange Story of Viscountess Beaconsfield,” by Jas. Sykes, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1902. 
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(1) Wyndham Lewis, Esq., M.P., 1816; m. (2) Benjamin Disraeli, 
Esq., M.P., Aug. 28, 1839 ; d. Dec. 15, 1872. 

The “ Complete Peerage of England,” &c. (edited by G. E. C.), 
published in 1887, states: ‘ Beaconsfield, Viscountess, 1868 to 
1872. . . . She was a posthumous daughter of John Evans, other- 
wise Viney-Evans (paternally Viney), commander R.N., some time 
of Exeter, by his cousin Eleanor Scrope, daughter of the Rev. James 
Viney, B.C.L., sometime of Gloucester. By the death of her only 
brother, Col. Viney-Evans, commanding the 29th Regt., she became 
heir to her uncle, General Sir James Viney, of Taynton Manor, co. 
Gloucester, K.C.H. and C.B. She married firstly, in 1816, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, of Pantgwynlass Castle, co. Glamorgan, sometime M.P. 
for Maidstone, who died s.f. March 14, 1838. She married secondly, 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on August 28, 1839, Benjamin 
Disraeli, whose political success she made her prime study. She 
died s.p. 1872, aged 76, at Hughenden, Bucks, and was buried 
there, when the peerage became extinct.” 

A note is appended with reference to her Ladyship’s age, given 
above as 76, as follows : “So in register of death. In the obituary 
to ‘Whitaker’s Almanac’ it is 83, while (Jer contra) the date of 
Nov. 11, 1798, has been assigned to her, which would make her 
two years younger than her husband (in the said register) stated her 
to have been.” 

The uncertainty which surrounded the parentage and birth 
of Lady Beaconsfield left the biographers of her illustrious husband, 
and other writers usually well-informed, in a state of doubt ; but the 
true story of her Ladyship’s parentage is soon told. On both sides 
she was respectable, and on the maternal side wealthy. She was 
descended on her mother’s side from the Vineys,! lords of the 
manor of Taynton and proprietors of the Willington Court Estate 
at Sandhurst, near the city of Gloucester, from about the end of the 
seventeenth century. The Willington Court Estate continued in 
the family until 1829, and Taynton manor and estates until after 
the death of General Sir James Viney, when they were sold peremp- 
torily by order of Mrs. Benjamin Disraeli. This was in 1844, and 
the reason for the sale will hereafter appear. The pedigree of the 
Viney fainily used for this article is taken from the abstract of title 
to the Willington Court Estate, sold in 1829 by Colonel James 
Viney ; and from this document we learn that William Viney, the 

1 The arms of the Vineys|are argent, a cluster of grapes with stalk truncated 


proper. Rudder’s Gloucester, sub Little Taynton. Monuments to the Viney 
family are preserved in the Lady Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral. 
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maternal great-grandfather of Lady Beaconsfield, was the son of 
John Viney, the first purchaser of the estate, and that he was twice 
married. James Viney (her Ladyship’s grandfather) was the eldest 
son of the second marriage ; and he married on February 6, 1758, 
Sarah Powell, of Boyton, Wilts (widow). He was in holy orders, 
and at the date of his marriage was Vicar of Bishopstrow, co. Wilts ; 
afterwards he resided at Bath. There were issue of the marriage one 
son, James, afterwards General Sir James Viney, and four daughters ; 
the youngest, Eleanor, the elder of twins, became the mother of 
Mary Anne Evans, the future Lady Beaconsfield. The Viney 
family held county rank in Gloucester, and the marriage settlements 
and other documents executed from time to time show that whilst 
the sons inherited the estates in succession the daughters were well 
dowered. 

Of John Evans, father of the future Lady Beaconsfield, less can 
now be traced with certainty. He was the son of John Evans, a 
small farmer of Brampford Speke, four and a half miles from the 
city of Exeter. Like many lads of his class in South Devon he 
preferred the sea to the land, and in the year 1771, being then 
about eleven years of age, shipped on board H.M.S. “ Alarm” as 
captain’s servant. He served as able seaman, midshipman’s and 
master’s mate, and ranked as midshipman on Feburary 23, 1781, 
after ten years’ active service. He passed an examination, and on 
August 2, 1781, received his lieutenant’s commission. He was a 
seaman, and his record down to this time shows that he was actively 
employed, and could have spent very little time at Brampford 
Speke.! Six years after receiving his commission he married. The 
story of his courtship has not been preserved. The bride was an 
orphan, her father dying in the year 1767, in his thirty-eighth year, 
and her mother (who executed a voluntary settlement seven years 
afterwards) at a date unknown. The twin sisters, Eleanor and 
Bridget, were married by license on September 16, 1788, in the 
parish church of Charles, Plymouth—Eleanor to Lieutenant John 
Evans, and Bridget to Lieutenant Mann, in the East India Com- 
pany’s service ; and the only contemporary comment on the event 
is preserved in the files of the “Exeter Flying Post,” the brides 
being crisply described as “agreeable young ladies with hand- 


The altered conditions of the Navy make the examiners’ certificate curious 
reading. The examiners certify that John Evans can ‘splice, knot, reef a sail, 
work a ship in sailing, keep a reckoning o a ship’s way by plain sailing and 
Mercator, observe by sun or star, and find the variations of the compass, and is 
qualified to do the duty of an able seaman and midshipman.” 
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some fortunes.” The “European Magazine”/announced the marriage 
of Lieutenant Evans, but gave the wrong month. In the marriage 
certificate John Evans is describedas “lieutenant, of this parish ” 
(Charles), and Eleanor Viney as “spinster, of the parish of 
St. Andrew.” The bride was twenty-three and the bridegroom 
about thirty years of age. The marriage settlement executed on the 
previous day discloses the actual position of the contracting parties 
as regards wealth. John Evans brought nothing into settlement, 
but the bride settled £5,300, her one-third share of the fortune 
inherited from her mother, and “ expectations,” the deeds reciting 
that Eleanor Viney “hath great expectations of becoming possessed 
of considerable other fortune from her aunt, Mary Anne Viney, of 
the city of Gloucester, spinster, and otherwise.” The trustees of 
the settlement were Edmund Lambert, of Boyton, Wilts, Esq., 
and Ambrose Kent, of Berkley, Somerset, D.D. The bridegroom 
was apparently unsupported at the wedding and its preliminaries by 
any member of his own family. The introduction of the name of 
“‘Scrope ”—Eleanor Scrope—given' to the bride by the “ English 
Peerage,” before quoted, can only be accounted for by the fact that 
Richard Scrope, of Castle Combe, Wilts, D.D., was one of the 
trustees of a voluntary settlement made by Sarah Viney (the bride’s 
mother) in 1774, seven years after the death of the Rev. James 
Viney, the bride’s father. The statement that John Evans, “ other- 
wise Viney-Evans (paternally Viney),’commander R.N., married “ his 
cousin Eleanor Scrope” is in the last degree fanciful. The newly 
married couple settled in the city of Exeter. There were issue of the 
marriage one daughter and two sons, of whom Mary Anne, the future 
Lady Beaconsfield, and John Viney, posthumously born, survived. 
John Evans was duly promoted first lieutenant, joined H.M.S. 
“Ceres” in January 1793, and died abroad in active service. 
The date of death is, however, uncertain, his name appearing in the 
“ muster roll” after he was officially “discharged from the service” 
as “dead.” The “Ceres,” Captain R. Inceldon, 220 men, was one 
of the Leeward Islands squadron under Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Jervis, and one of the incidents of her voyage was to assist the 
troops at Cul-de-Sac Frangois in reducing brigands in Martinique. 
There is no note of any casualty to Lieutenant Evans, but the 
“Ceres” was soon after ordered with a supply of arms to 
Bermuda, “to endeavour to recover her men from malignant fever.” 
Lieutenant Evans is officially marked “dead” in the “ discharge” 
columns on the ship’s books, on April 17, 1794 ; but, as letters of 
administration were duly granted to his widow on May 26 following, 
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this is evidently an error, as a reasonable time must be allowed for 
the despatches from the “‘ Ceres” to have reached England, for an 
Admiralty notification to the widow of her husband’s death, and for 
the necessary legal preliminaries before the letters of administration 
were granted. The end of the year 1793, or the commencement of 
1794, is therefore probably the date of Lieutenant Evans’s decease. 
In the document at Somerset House John Evans is described as 
late of the city of Exeter and lieutenant on board H.M.S. “Ceres” : 
his goods, chattels, and other effects passed to his widow, the 
whole being sworn under £600. Much confusion has arisen, and 
identity been seemingly obscured, through the assumption that the 
father of Lady Beaconsfield attained the rank of “commander” or 
“captain” in the Royal Navy, and that at some time of his life he 
adopted the name of Viney, or that he was born Viney and added 
the patronymic Evans, becoming Viney-Evans. How and when the 
error arose it is now useless to enquire. Mrs. Evans resided at 
Exeter for some years after her widowhood. In a deed executed by 
her on March 7, 1799, she is described as “of the city of Exeter, 
widow.” She probably remained in Devon until after the decease of 
her late husband’s parents at Brampton Speke in the year 1807, when 
she married Thomas Yate, Esq., and removed to Park Street, Bristol. 

Lady Beaconsfield was introduced to her first husband, Wyndham 
Lewis, Esq., at Clifton, and married at the parish church there on 
December 22, 1815, in the presence of her uncle, General Sir James 
Viney, and A. Yates. The date of this marriage is wrongly given in 
the “ Baronage ” and “ Peerage” as having taken place in the year 
1816, The bride was in her twenty-sixth year, not “in her teens,” 
as stated by the writer of the memoir in the “Times ” after her Lady- 
ship’s decease. Her mother was twenty-three when married, and 
it may be noted in passing, as a trait of the Viney ladies, that when 
they did not die spinsters they married at mature age. Wyndham 
Lewis was thirteen years his wife’s senior. In the language of the 
day the marriage was a brilliant one for the bride, who, though 
having no separate estate, became the wife of a gentleman descended 
from the historic Lewis family of the Van of Glamorgan, the owner 
of Greenmeadow, near Cardiff, the prospective owner of Pantgwynlass 
Castle, in South Wales, the possessor of a town house in Hyde Park, 
with an abundance of ready cash at his banker’s for sound invest- 
ments in landed estates. He was not then in Parliament, but held 
the rank of major in the Glamorganshire militia, and was a barrister- 
at-law by profession. Miss Evans owed her marriage to her own 
personal attractions, and a certain conversational piquancy and dash 
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which never entirely forsook her. On her husband’s side the 
marriage, founded in affection, ripened into esteem and con- 
fidence in her good judgment. She took an active part in his 
political career when representing Cardiff in 1820, canvassed the 
“free and independent” voters of Maidstone with gold, after the 
manner of the times, and mixed freely with the don fon of her day. 
She inherited a capacity for business, and it may be assumed that 
she advised her husband in money matters, since she took credit to 
herself for sanctioning an expenditure of £40,000 in electioneer- 
ing expenses; and it is the fact that her husband, soon after 
marriage, invested a considerable sum by way of mortgage on the 
Viney estate at Taynton. This investment, we shall presently see, is 
the foundation for the statement in the “ Peerage” quoted that she 
succeeded to Taynton Manor as heir to her uncle, General Sir 
James Viney. As a matter of fact the gallant General sold the 
Willington Court estate in 1829, and mortgaged the Taynton 
estate to Mr. Wyndham Lewis. Mr. Lewis died suddenly in 1838, 
and by his will, a model for brevity, he left the whole of the income 
arising from his real and personal estate to his “dear wife for life,” 
the property passing after her death to his brother, the Rev. William 
Prince Lewis, and his heirs, in whose behalf trusts were created. 
No greater test of affection for a wife and of confidence in her 
judgment and capacity for the transaction of business and general 
management could be shown by a husband than was evidenced by 
Mr. Lewis, who left his widow free to marry without loss of income, 
and to act as she chose without the slightest penalty. 

The second chapter of her Ladyship’s married life opens with her 
marriage to Benjamin Disraeli, her first husband’s colleague in the 
representation of Maidstone, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on 
August 28, 1839. Her first introduction to Mr. Disraeli took place 
at Bulwer Lytton’s, and the incident is narrated in a “ home letter ” 
to Miss Disraeli, under date April 1832. Mr. Disraeli wrote: “I 
was introduced ‘by particular desire’ to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a 
pretty little woman, a flirt and a rattle ; indeed, gifted with a volu- 
bility I should think unequalled, and of which I can convey no idea. 
She told me that she ‘liked silent, melancholy men.’ I answered 
‘that I had no doubt about it.’” The next year he met “ Joseph 
Bonaparte and his beautiful daughter,” and the same season he 
went to a déjeuner at the Wyndham Lewises’ after a review in Hyde 
Park. There are a few other references to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis 
throughout the published letters, but no reliable sources from which 
to draw the story of Mr. Disraeli’s wooing. We, however, know 
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that when Mrs. Lewis was free to marry and accepted him she was, 
for a widow in her fiftieth year, in an enviable position, having, in 
addition to a large annual income from her late husband’s estate, 
“ expectations” from her mother, whose sole heir she became on 
the death of her brother shortly before her second marriage.' 
Her mother (Eleanor Yate) is described in her will, executed 
shortly before death, as of Grosvenor Gate, Park Lane, and she 
bequeathed the whole of her real and personal estate to her dear 
daughter Mary Anne, the wife of Benjamin Disraeli, Esq., M.P., to 
her absolute use and benefit. The will is attested by William Rose, 
surgeon, and Ann Viney, spinster. 

The story that Lady Beaconsfield became the heir to General 
Sir James Viney, her uncle, on the death of her only brother is 
founded, as already stated, on the sale of the Taynton manor and 
estates by her, three years after her second marriage—not as heir, 
but as one of the executors appointed by her first husband’s will. I 
have already stated that Mr. Wyndham Lewis took a mortgage on 
the Taynton property, and it may now be added that in 1842 
Mrs. Benjamin Disraeli sold the estate under power of sale in the 
mortgage deed. It has been erroneously stated that Mrs. Disraeli 
gave the Taynton estate to her husband, and also that she sold it 
and handed the proceeds to his numerous creditors ; but the fact is 
that the bulk of the purchase money realised by the compulsory sale 
was invested in the names of Mrs. Disraeli and two other trustees, 
and held on the trusts of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s will. In connection 
with this sale a tradition survives in Gloucester that Mr. Disraeli 
attended the auction mart in the city of London, and that the 
purchaser (Mr. Laslett, M.P.) paid the money subsequently in cash 
toa Mr. Lovegrove (sometime Mrs. Disraeli’s agent for the receipt 
of rents arising from property leased by the Dean and Chapter of 
Gloucester), who was requested by Mr. Disraeli to take charge of it 
forthe night. This circumstantial narrative isa myth. Mr. Disraeli 
was not present either at the sale or the completion of the purchase ; 
and there is in existence a note in Mr. Laslett’s handwriting, 
endorsed by Mr. Lovegrove, showing how and to whom the purchase 
money was paid ; and this memorandum records that the gold and 
silver coins amounted only to £9 115. 3¢., that there was £600 in 
notes, and that the balance consisted of various cheques. The 
whole was paid to Mr. Lovegrove at the office of Loftus & Young, 


' Lieut.-Colonel John Viney Evans died on July 2, 1839, in his forty-fifth 
year. The tombstone in Kensal Green states : ‘‘ This inscription was raised to 
his memory by his affectionate sister, Mary Anne Lewis.” 
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solicitors, New Inn. Another local tradition respecting Mr. Disraeli 
also turns out to have had a mythical origin. At Llandaff, the tiniest 
city in Britain, is an old-fashioned inn known by the quaint name of 
the “Cow and Snuffers ”; it is said that Mr. Disraeli stayed at this 
picturesque hostelry during his frequent visits to Pantgwynlass Castle, 
and a chair, called “ Mr. Disraeli’s chair,” was exhibited there as the 
one in which he was accustomed to sit. The following extract from 
a private letter disposes of the chair myth : 

“We took a journey to Llandaff, but were disappointed at 
finding no chair such as you speak of. The proprietor of the ‘Cow 
and Snuffers’ said people had put that story about, but as a matter 
of fact Mr. Disraeli had never sat in it, nor even seen tt. He had 
stayed at the inn once, and a great many people paid a visit there in 
consequence. . . We had a nice little outing over the matter, and 
‘Have you seen the chair ?’ became quite a joke with our party.” 

By her second marriage Mrs. Disraeli apparently lost her right 
and title to the privity which she had enjoyed as Mrs. Wyndham 
Lewis, and society, which had delighted to invest her husband with 
everything unconventional and much that was outlandish and 
grotesque, turned its delicate attentions upon her. A rich widow, 
attractive though eccentric, with piercingly brilliant eyes, a sharp 
tongue, impulsive but of good judgment, became an irresistible 
target. She was, in truth, older than her husband, but “dressed 
young.” Society, drawing largely upon its own experience in such 
matters, found a sufficient motive for the marriage on Mr. Disraeli’s 
part, and then became curious as to his wife’s age, a secret 
which a delicate instinct enabled her to preserve. Thirteen years 
younger than her first, she was fifteen years older than her second 
husband, the respective ages of Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli at the date of 
marriage being thirty-five and fifty. This difference in age, which at 
first may have been sufficiently marked, was certainly not very 
apparent thirty years later, when I saw them at a local flower show. 
Apart each was conspicuous, and together it was impossible to pass 
them without notice. My own recollection of the appearance of 
the great statesman and her Ladyship on this occasion is very 
vivid. Political life pursued with intensity, and repeated attacks of 
gout, effaced the first observed distinctions of age, and at times 
even reversed them, for I have seen Mr. Disraeli look genuinely 
older than his wife. According to Sir William Fraser society was 
unable to satisfy itself on the point of Mrs. Disraeli’s age. A 
specimen of the speculations of the day is preserved by him, and his 
note may be regarded as authentic, because he himself took part in 
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the conversation.' He says (“Disraeli and his Day”) that the 
question of Mrs. Disraeli’s age was one of the most interesting cir- 
cumstances in relation to Mr. Disraeli to one-half the human race. 
In the course of a drive with Lady Jersey and Lady C. V. this con- 
versation took place: 

“ Lady C. V. said to me, ‘Do you know how old Mrs. Disraeli 
is?’ ‘No,’ Lady C. said. ‘She is eighty.’ ‘Impossible!’ ‘She 
is.’ Lady Jersey then said, ‘Yes, she is eighty. I know it by the 
date of my own marriage.’ Lady C.’s remark might have been that 
of a young lady of whom, I think, Mrs. Disraeli was not fond ; but 
Lady Jersey, who was a matter-of-fact woman, spoke as if she was 
absolutely certain. Mrs. Disraeli died nine years later.” 

At the time of this conversation she was seventy-four, not eighty. 

The parentage of Mrs. Disraeli was also a fruitful source of 
speculation. Everything relating to the paternity of this remarkable 
woman was, singularly enough, uncertain. The story was circulated 
that she was of lowly origin, first of all educated at the expense of 
and then married by Mr. Wyndham Lewis. I should not have 
referred to this slander but for the fact that Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare 
repeats it on the authority of the venerable and respectable Mrs. 
Duncan Stewart, whose acquaintance with the Disraelis soon after 
marriage ripened into personal friendship ; and I should even now 
hesitate to perpetuate the story by quoting it, but I think I have 
traced it to its origin, and am able to say that Mrs. Duncan Stewart 
confused an incident in the life of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, and inno- 
cently misled Mr. Hare when describing Lady Beaconsfield as 
originally a factory girl, Mrs. Duncan Stewart told Mr. Hare that 
“ Mr. Lewis first saw her going to her factory, beautiful and with 
bare feet. He educated and then married her, died, and left her 
very rich, and then she married Disraeli.” What Mrs. Duncan 
Stewart may have heard was that Mr. Wyndham Lewis had a 
daughter by a young and beautiful factory girl whom he educated ; 
for it is true that Mr. Lewis had a natural daughter, married and 
residing in Ireland at the date of his death, on whom he settled an 


1 Sir William is, however, not trustworthy when dealing with matters which 
he did not take the trouble to investigate. In his book Disraeli and his Day 
he says, p. 373: ‘‘ The circumstances of Disraeli’s marriage were these: Mr.. 
Wyndham Lewis, a man in business and rich, had left his widow £5,000 a year 
for life ; the best situated house in London, in Park Lane, close to Grosvenor 
Gate, with the curious addition of coals and candles, &c.” Had Sir William 
consulted the will, he would have found that the life interest in his estate was left 
to his widow in general terms, and that no mention was made either of £5,000 a 
year or ** coals and candles.” 
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annuity of £60 free from the control of her then or any future 
husband. This story about Lady Beaconsfield’s origin was widely 
circulated years before Mr. Hare published it in his reminiscences ; 
and the public found it very difficult to reconcile the beautiful factory 
girl in her teens married by Mr. Wyndham Lewis in 1815 with the 
rich but aged widow married in 1839 to Mr. Disraeli. Though the 
two versions did not harmonise, both survived. 

The third and last chapter in the history of this remarkable 
woman opens with her creation as a peeress in her own right on 
May 30, 1868, with the title of Viscountess Beaconsfield of Beacons- 
field. Her illustrious husband, laying the honours and dignities of 
his Premiership at the feet of his Sovereign, solicited no reward for 
himself except such as came to him by reflected glory from titled 
rank to his wife, then in her seventy-ninth year. The nation then 
learnt, and learnt even more fully after the death of Earl Beacons- 
field, how supremely happy had been the wedded life of the great 
statesman, who spoke and wrote of his wife as “ perfect,” and whose 
home had been consecrated by love. It added to the dignity of 
the title that Lady Beaconsfield was the oldest commoner ever 
created a peeress in her own right by a British sovereign. When 
she died in 1872, in the eighty-third year of her age, her devoted 
husband mourned her alone ; and when the time came for him to 
lay down his earldom he deprived himself of national obsequies and 
a tomb in Westminster Abbey in order to rest side by side with his 
faithful and well-beloved counsellor, friend, and wife. 

I have arranged chronologically a few of the published variations 
in the name, paternity, and description of Lady Beaconsfield. 

1815. Newspaper advertisement of first marriage : ‘‘ Mary Anne, 
only daughter of the late John Evans, Esq., of Bramp- 
ford Speke, Devon. 

1835. “ Parliamentary Pocket Companion” (Dod’s), sud Lewis 
Wyndham: “ Married Mary Anne, only daughter of 
the late John Evans, Esq., of Branceford Park, Devon- 
shire.” No residence or estate known as Branceford 
Park at any time is now discoverable in Devon. 

1841. Sud Disraeli, Benjamin: “ Married Mary Anne, d. of 
J. Evans, Esq.” 

1865. Same authority issued during the seventh Parliament of 
the Queen: “Married Marian, d. of Capt. Viney 
Evans, R.N., and niece of General Sir James Viney, 

K.C.B., of Taynton Manor, Gloucestershire, and 
widow of Wyndham Lewis, Esq., M.P.” 
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1867. Christian name altogether omitted. 

1869. The words, “She was created Viscountess of Beacons- 
field,” added. 

1873. The words, “ died in 1872,” added. 

1877. Sub Beaconsfield (Peers): “ Married d. of John Viney 
Evans, Esq., R.N.” 

In its obituary article the “Times” of December 16, 1872, says 
the late Viscountess was “the daughter of Mr. John Evans of 
Brampford Speke, Devon, but had inherited the bulk of her fortune 
as heiress of her uncle, Sir James Viney, of Taynton Manor, 
Gloucestershire.” These numerous changes in the name, paternity, 
and place of origin on the father’s side afforded an embarrassing 
choice to the writers of biographical memoirs, and I should not 
have been able to write this still imperfect sketch of Lady Beacons- 
field with so much detail but for the kindness of correspondents 
who desire to remain unknown; but through them I have been 
able to add a valuable chapter to national biography, and to show 
that our standard works of reference require revision in many 
important particulars. 

I have shown that Viscountess Beaconsfield was not the 
daughter of John Viney Evans, commander or captain R.N., but 
that she was the daughter of John Evans, lieutenant R.N., and of 
Eleanor (zée) Viney—not Eleanor Scrope—his wife. 

That the Viscountess was not a posthumous child. Her brother 
was posthumous. 

That she was not first married in 1816, as stated in the 
“ Baronage ” and “ Peerage,” but on December 22, 1815. 

That she was not heir to the Taynton manor and estates, but 
sold them as executor under the powers of sale contained in the 
mortgage to Mr. Wyndham Lewis. 

The story of the very lowly origin of the Viscountess Beacons- 
field dies a natural death on the publication of the facts contained 
in this article. 

J. HENRY HARRIS. 
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THE FORS OF BEARN. 


HE Fors of Béarn consist of the Old For, or For Général, 
the For of Morlaas, the For of Oloron, and the Fors of 
the valleys of Ossau-Aspe and Baretous. Besides these there is 
the New For of Henri II., published in 1551. The former are of 
especial interest as affording material, in the shape of customs, 
statutes, and judicial decisions between the years 1080 and 1288, 
for placing side by side with like material of nearly three centuries’ 
later date. Somewhat similar opportunity is furnished in the case 
of the Old and New Customs of Bayonne and those also of 
Bordeaux, the comparison of which in each instance throws much 
light upon the nature of the changes brought about by the action of 
time, both in the public and also in the private life of an insulated 
people. The use of the comparative method in all three examples 
alike illustrates a great truth, viz.: that the maxims /Vatura non 
Jacit saltum, Ex nihilo nihil fit, and Rien ne se perd are of as 
certain application in Social as in Natural Science. 

Another justification for the research here advocated is that 
but a single edition exists of the Old Fors of Béarn, and that this 
edition, edited by Mazure and Hatoulet, and published at Pau about 
the year 1840, was taken from: one MS. only. Since then three 
other MSS. have come to light, one? containing various hitherto 
unedited additions to the Fors, and in especial a Gloss that is 
helpful in explaining some of the difficulties encountered by the 
compilers of the editio princeps. Furthermore, M. Laferriére has 
since written an essay on these Fors in the Recueil de 2 Académie de 


1 Balasque, Ztudes, ‘‘ Hist. de la Ville de Bayonne,” tom. ii. p. 354: ‘* Les 
établissements bayonnais reflétent le droit de Justinien, tandis que les Coutumes 
vieux, débris des temps écoulés, gardent l’empreinte de tous les milieux sociaux 
dont nos contrées subirent l’influence depuis le droit de Rome jusqu’aux usages 
des scandinaves et anglo-normands.” 

2 Archives Basses-Pyrénées, c. 677 (bis) (15th century), called ‘‘ Mourot’s 
MS.” 
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Législation de Toulouse,’ and M. Blandin also a brochure? upon the 
same subject-matter. With such additional materials at hand as 
these, it is obviously desirable to increase our knowledge of 
customs so remarkable as are the Fors of Béarn, and to show how 
they differ not only from Roman and Germanic law, but also from 
the Forum Judicum by reason of the absence of those overwhelming 
ecclesiastical influences which operated in the latter case, and 
further by reason of the effect of the feudal system that in a marked 
degree characterises even the most ancient portions of the Fors that 
we have now under consideration. 

In a short article such as the present nothing more than a 
general outline from the comparative point of view can be attempted 
of the esprit des Fors, in determining which too much weight 
must not be given® to the opinions expressed by Marca, inasmuch 
as they are not always quite correct. Indeed, the ground covered is 
for the most part virgin, which devirginare is the primary object of 
this study, and much “allowance may fairly be claimed for the first 
essay in an untilled field.” ¢ 


COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


The Fors of Béarn are the customs of a people composed of 
Germans, Basques, Kelts, and Gallo-Romans, as affected by the 
Roman Law, known to them through the Theodosian Code and 
the Breviary of Alaric. In these Fors a modified feudality is 
plainly seen, as in the existence side by side of the Court of 
the Sovereign and the courts of his nobles. Such nobles were: 
(a) the twelve barons of Béarn, who, with the Bishops of Lescar and 
Oloron, and presided over by the Sovereign, constituted the Cour 
Majour; (4) the Cavers (or Chevaliers), who in each Vic (vicus) 
or Canton had a court of their own, which took cognisance of the 
affairs of the (c) Domengers or third order, almost every one of 
whom had his court in his domenjadure or estate. Each had droit 
and Jey (amende) over the men of his compagnie et de son pain, 
qui font droit et loi en sa main.® Subsequently to the fourteenth 
century the Cour Majour was presided over by a Sénéchal nomi- 
nated by the Sovereign (Seigneur Majeur), who had to be fersona 
grata to the barons. In this court Cavers were tried, and also 


’ Tom. v. (1856), pp. 323-349. 2 Vignancour, Pau, 1856, p. 51. 
* Histoire du Béarn, Paris, 1640, in fol. 
* Mercier’s Psychology, 1901, p. viii. 5 Old For, Rubr. xxix. Art. 59. 


* Manitre de mander @ la Cour (A.D. 1337), Art. 8. Articles agreed with 
are rather of Gaston Phoebus. See Faget de Baure, Zssares, p. 274. 
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Domengers in serious criminal cases. It further had seisin of 
questions of status (gentillessa 0 de cap Gomi). It was through the 
medium of this court that gorrea gourregade (guerra guerroyante) 
or private war between nobles was attempted to be put down, when 
tréves de Dieu did not succeed in that regard. The Cour Majour, 
which was modelled upon that of the Ricosombres of Navarre 
(Fors of Navarre, 1074), was the bulwark of the liberties of the 
subject in Béarn, and regulations for its management were wont 
from time to time to be agreed between the Sovereign and his 
people. Such regulations were insisted upon on many occasions, as 
in Art. 19 of the Articles of 1436,' which form one of the additions 
to the Fors given in Mourot’s manuscript, to which Mazure and 
Hatoulet had notaccess. Here we find it expressly provided that 
‘the Viscount shall not hold Court or give audience except in Cour 
Majour.”? Cadier* well shows that it was Gaston Phoebus who first 
discountenanced sittings of the Cour Majour, quoting Froissart in 
support of this view ; and there can be no doubt that under Jeanne 
d’Albret it fell completely into desuetude. Nevertheless, for the 
next two centuries or so the people, in their various Cahiers de Griefs, 
clamoured for its restitution, though without effect. And so it came 
about that under the New For of Henri II.,4 instead of the barons 
of Béarn sitting in Cour Majour, forming the High Court of that 
country, which now existed only in name, four judges were appointed 
by the Sénéchal to go on assize, and to sit as a Court of Appeal in 
its place. Thus the judicial power got out of the hands of the 
nobles and passed into those of the Sovereign, and this change was 
not impeded in any way by the action of Churchmen, who had 
practically abandoned by degrees the joint hold they once had upon 
the general jurisdiction® of the country, through purchasing the 
right to establish separate courts for the trial of ecclesiastical matters. 
In the palmy days of the Cour Majour two bishops sat along with 
the twelve barons, and the Caperaa or priest in each court of the 
Vic. These latter were then presided over by a Bayle, who, as in 
the case of the Assises de Jérusalem, had no voice in the delibera- 
tions that took place therein. The people were always jealous of 


1 Articles agreed with Gaston XI. when a minor. 

2 Cf. Old For, Rubr. xxi. Art. 39, and Rénovation de Cour Majour, 
Art. 3. 

* Etats de Béarn, Paris, Imp. Nat. 1788, pp. 117, 361. 

4 New For, Rubr. de Cour Majour: Rec. de Acad. de Lég., Toulouse, 
vol. vi., p. 331. 

5 Rénovation, Art. 4.3; and Articles of 1436, Art. 4. See Faget de Baure, 
Essates, p. 306. 
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their right that each man should be tried in the court of his Vic,’ 
and this circumstance eventually brought about the establishment 
of assizes, in which judges nominated by the Sovereign, and not 
nobles or elected judges, finally presided alone. In this way the 
judicial power became concentrated in the hands of the Sovereign, 
while that great safeguard of the liberty of the subject, the Cour 
Majour, lost its influence, and at the same time the authority and 
influence of the Church and the nobles waned, as has now been 
sufficiently explained. During this progressive change the judicial 
combat lost its vogue, and the testimony of witnesses came by slow 
degrees to be accepted by lay courts, as it had for some time 
been in those of the churchmen, while the money penalties, which 
resulted from all crimes, got at length wholly into the hands of the 
Sovereign, and so ceased to be a source of wealth to the feudal 
lords. 

Besides the various tribunals already mentioned, there existed 
another, namely that of the Prudhommes, or Arbitrators, from which 
there was an appeal to that of the Bon Baron,? in which the 
Sovereign used to sit as Moderator, and arrange there the differences 
of his subjects. From this latter court again there was an appeal 
to the Cour Majour. The principles laid down by the Fors upon 
which justice was to be administered by the Sovereign were that he 
was to uphold their provisions contre fous et contre lui-mime, and 
ever to execute justice in favour of the poor man just as in that of 
the rich, and of the rich as in that of the poor. No fines were to be 
taken until after the complainant’s claim had been satisfied, while 
no one was to be kept in custody who had a house or who could 
give bail for the amount claimed, together with the appropriate fines. 
Besides all this, it was expressly provided® that the Sénéchal should 
see to the administration of justice throughout the whole of the land, 
that everyone should be tried in the court of his Vic or district,‘ 
and when summoned to appear before the Cour Majour be guaranteed 
freedom of arrest by the Sovereign, and fed and housed by him if 
detained for more than a single day.® 

No such regulations are expressly laid down in the New For, and 
we find many more instances of class privileges in it than under the 
earlier régime. For example, under it the clergy and nobles were 

Old For, Rubr. vi. Art. 2, and Rubr. ix. Art. 16. 

® For de Morlaas, Rubr. xxxiii. ; Rénovation, Art. 20. 

* Rénovation, Art. 4, ‘* Form of Oath of Sovereign” ; Maniére, Art. 8. See 
Priveledges et Reglamens, pp. 4, 8. 


* Old For, Rubr. vi. Art. 2, and Rubr. ix. Art. 16. 
* Ibid. Rubr. iii. Arts. 4, 5. 
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exempted from taxation,' and strict game laws were instituted, while 
the Sovereign gained power at the expense of his subjects, noble 
and simple alike. Under the Old For? the relation between the 
Sovereign and his people was that of an onerous contract, the 
Sovereign swearing the first to maintain his people’s liberties, in that 
resembling the custom in Navarre. Subsequently to the New For, 
although the Sovereign still stated that he would respect his subjects’ 
liberties, the contractual notion became merged in that of acts of 
grace and favour. In like manner under the older régime, when 
a judge, who was a baron of Béarn, committed an injustice, as when 
he “ordered a man to pay who could not pay,” “ Il fut destitué de 
ses fonctions de juge, lui un des douze (barons) de Béarn.”4 Later 
on, the judges appointed by the Sovereign too often safeguarded 
his interests at the expense of those of his people.® In the 
old days security had to be given, as we have already said, when 
the defendant had no house ; and although when the Sovereign 
was plaintiff he had the right of ravage—that is, of burning his 
subject’s house and cutting down his vines—until the defendant 
did give security (caution), yet when it was given the matter 
had to be heard and decided the same day. After Ordadies 
and the judicial combat got out of date, delays increased and 
complaints were being perpetually preferred against the growing 
tendency of this abuse. It must not be supposed, however, that 
either of these forms of proof was as brutally carried out in Béarn 
as elsewhere. These Ordalies by fire and water were usually under- 
gone in or near a church, under the direction of the clergy, as at 
St. Pé de Bigorre, and thus got gradually deprived of somewhat of 
their extreme rigour. Moreover, judicial combats, being divided 
into three sorts, viz. those on horseback with sword, on foot with 
lance, dagger, and shield, and also those with staves, and the 
challenged having the choice of weapons, these methods of proof 
were less unfair than such as took place elsewhere at the same epoch.® 
As good an instance as any other of the older state of things is 


1 New For, Rubr. i. Art. 22; zbéd. Rubr. xlix. Art. 3; ibid. Rudr. des 


Estats, Art. 3. 

2 For of Ossau (1221), Art. 1. 

* Lagréze, Navarre Fran. ii. p. 27. Cf. Preamble to Old Customs of 
Bayonne, Bologne, of. cit. ii. p. 356. 

* For de Morlaas, Rubr. cxxxi. Art. 350. 

* © Au xvi™ siécle le progrés s’arréte. . . . Le pouvoir seigneurial va 
s'affermir & leurs dépens ” (#.¢. des Etats), Cadier, op. cit. p. 372. 

* See Montesquieu (Zsf. des Loss, xx. 19) as to what used to be done at 
Bourges ; and Beaumanoir, Cout. de Beauvats, p. 203. 
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afforded by the Introduction to the Old For of Béarn, which was 
suppressed in the reformed edition of Henri II., the preamble of 
which was directed to show that Béarn was an hereditary monarchy. 
“Of yore,” it says, “there was no lord in Béarn. Then the people 
heard praise of a Chevalier de Bigorre, and they went and sought 
him out and made him King for one year. But he did not will to 
maintain them in their Fors and Customs. So the Court of Béarn 
assembled at Pau, and required him to maintain the people in their 
Fors and Customs. But as he willed not so to do, they slew him in 
the Court. Afterwards they heard praise of a wise Chevalier in 
Auvergne, and went and found him, and made him their lord for two 
years. Afterwards he waxed over-bold, and would not keep them in 
their Fors and Customs. Thereupon the Court caused him to be 
slain at the bridge of Saranch by an esquire, who smote him such a 
blow with his sword that the sword came out at his back. Now 
the name of that esquire was Sentonge.”! While the New For 
begins thus: “The inhabitants of the Lordship and Principality 
of Béarn have from the beginning ruled themselves by Fors and 
Customs. Now, in order to keep them in Liberty, and for the 
purpose of making the same observed, they elected one after the 
other various Chevaliers as their Lords. The first came from 
Bigorre, the second from Auvergne, while the third was the son 
of the Prince of Catalonia, who reigned over them and maintained 
them in their Fors, Customs, and Liberties. According to these did 
he minister justice, and after him his descendants in order, and by 
hereditary succession.” 


PENAL LAW AND PROCEDURE. 


The root-idea of justice in the early days of Béarn was equality 
of treatment for all classes, along with pecuniary reparation for 
personal injuries to the party injured, and likewise to the lord. 
When the culprit could not afford to make reparation himself, it was 
furnished by the place in which the deed was done. Corporal 
punishment was reserved for grave and rare offences, such as for the 
murder of a jurat in court and for rape. Also for the third theft 
the culprit might be hanged, as likewise for sacrilege and highway 
robbery—at all events after A.D. 1288. Libel, slander, and cheating 
at play were punished by a day in the pillory, but justification could 


1 “ The new edition of Customs made subsequently to the Ordonnance of 1453, 
which were even then very different from the earlier ones, resembled but in 
name those of which they took the place.”—Mour. Mém. de PAcad. des 
Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 726. 
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be pleaded in the case of the two first of these offences. We find 
only two instances of brutality in punishment, namely, in the case of 
the murderer who could not pay, and in that of the forger. The 
one was burned alive beneath his victim, and the other driven out of 
the town with the forged instrument nailed to his forehead. Other 
instances of punishment are the fine of three hundred sols Morlaas for 
killing, eighteen sols for grievous wounding, and six for simple assault, 
Under the New For the punishment for forgery was reduced to 
being whipped out of the town with the forged instrument tied to 
the head, followed by exile for a year and a day. 

But it is in the procedure that the greatest difference is to be 
noted as civilisation increased. Whereas private wars used to take 
place both between nobles and bourgeois, these gradually died out. 
When such combats did not take place the complainant justified by 
his own oath and that of three others, and the accused did the same. 
In the older period, if the complainant bore marks of the violence 
complained of and deposed against a man, or if he could bring a 
jurat to testify to the truth of his charge, no justification was possible. 
But after a.D. 1252 four jurats and the priest were ordered to hold a 
preliminary investigation. 

Just as subsequently the criminal law of the New For was passed 
over in favour of that of France, so that of the Old For was super- 
seded in this respect by the new. For example, rape, as has been 
mentioned, used to be punished by death, but in the Rudric des 
Peines in the New For we find it punished “according to its excess.” 
In like manner, killing is therein excused in the case of a man 
defending his house, and also when committed under provocation.' 

Nevertheless, at the same time notorious house- or church- 
breakers, and those who were guilty more than once of perjury or 
subornation of perjury, used to be hanged. Fruit-stealing was 
punished by whipping, while the use of false measures, the accusing 
another wrongly of false witness, as well as many other delicts, were 
dealt with by the imposition of fines. The principle of leaving the 
punishment to the court was clearly recognised, and also the 
injustice of forfeiting the goods of the offender. Indeed, this latter 
was only done in cases of heresy and lése-majesté. Under the 
Old For the criminal jurisdiction lay for the most part with the 
jurats, and in grave cases with the Sovereign, for only minor offences 
could be dealt with by the lord. The Cour Majour had no proper 
criminal jurisdiction. When the Sénéchal was appointed, he and 
the jurats were the criminal authority, and it was not until a.p. 1534 


1 Old For., Rubr. liii. Art. 185 s/f. 
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that the criminal jurisdiction was severed from the civil by Henri IT. 
In that year he appointed a criminal chamber, and afterwards (in 
A.D. 1552) perfected the same. Thus, in these as in other ways, the 
administration of criminal justice was different under the two Fors. 

Even in the early days of the Old For marvellously little cruelty 
marked the penal procedure of Béarn. It is true that, if a murderer 
was thrice summoned and in three different Courts, he might be slain 
should he fail to appear, and no fine was payable for slaying him, 
although the principle of mulcting the offender of a fine to the 
Sovereign for each breach of his peace was recognised in all criminal 
cases quite as fully as that of reparation.' Yet at the same time if 
a madman inflicted a wound, for this he was not considered respon- 
sible.2 Under the New For, however, homicide by a lunatic was 
punishable at the discretion of the judge.* 

Torture * was unknown under the Old and its use safeguarded 
under the New For, for it was not till a.p. 1583 that sorcery was 
usually punished in this way.° Indeed, the gentleness of the criminal 
administration in the early days of Béarn is one of its most reason- 
able characteristics. The nobles® were only allowed the power of 
exercising criminal jurisdiction to something like the same extent as 
to a commanding officer of the present day. The courts of the Vic, 
in which the lord, if interested,’ could not sit, as a rule inflicted 
only a fine. The Rubric of Fines consists of sixty-seven articles, 
and deals with most of the offences common at that period. Its 
provisions may be judged of by the following. Refusing to do 
justice to a stranger the same day, and using false weights, are both 
alike punishable by a fine of six sols. The jurats of the Cour Majour 
are exhorted to be polite to each other when in court,’ and all jurats 
when sitting on an inquisition? are prohibited from hurting each 
other as long as it lasted. Although, as a fact, the Viscount did deal 
hardly with him who could not pay his fines, and even took a greater 
share than did the injured person from an insolvent wrongdoer,'® 
yet still in theory he did justice to the poor like as to the rich.'! 


! Old For, Rubr. li. Art. 177 zz. * Lbid. Rubr. li. Art. 171 nf. 

* New For, Rubr. de Hom., Art. 1. 

‘ The same was the case in Arragon till after a.D. 1§25, Faget, p. 261; 
New For, Rubr. deu Seneschal, Art. 9, and Rubr. deus Jurats, Art. 2. 

5 Delmas, Parlement de Navarre, p. 220. 

® Cadier, of. c#t. p. 40, note 6, and p. 41; see, however, Art. 3 of 
A.D. 1436. 


" Old For, Rubr. Ixxix. Art. 234 nf 8 Maniére, Art. 34 rf. 

* Old For, Rubr. xxxiii. Art. 70 inf. 

 Jbid. Rubr. lii. Art. 178 inf. "Ibid. Rubr. xxxiii. Art. 77 inf. 
VOL, CCXCIV. NO. 2066. M 
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Time was given for the payment of fines ! in certain cases, and belief 
accorded to the oath of an accused person, if properly supported by 
witnesses speaking to his credit, to a degree almost inconceivable 
nowadays. When a man was justifying himself by battle, he fought, 
as has been seen, with his own weapon, thus evidencing the recogni- 
tion of the principle that all men should be held to be equal in the 
eye of the law. 
PRIVATE LAW. 


That in the two Fors is not always identical. For example, 
under the Old For, although the property of the noble went to the 
eldest son or daughter, that of the bourgeois was equally divided 
among all the children. But Laferriére? well shows that the old 
Roman principle of equal division got superseded in the case of the 
domain of the Roturier, just as much as in that of the Noble, under 
the New For. The same remark applies to some extent to the 
paternal right and other things relating to the family, and Neighbour 
Right, which gradually got modified astime went on. Originally, no 
doubt, they were similar in Béarn to what obtained under the earlier 
Roman Law,’ but by degrees the genius of that law had to give way 
to German and other barbarian traditions, and to the requirements 
of more modern times. Again, although it was not the same all over 
Béarn, in some districts the cadets were almost serfs to the elder 
brother, while almost universally the Zaz, the hereditary Avita, the 
minimum qualification of the Bez (Voizin—Neighbour), could not 
be alienated.‘ The father’s right, for example, extended only to 
property obtained by the son while living with his father and using 
his things. And indeed in other cases the father had to give his 
sons a certzin peculium. Again, the father only got the usufruct of 
gifts or legacies to his son. In a word, diens de prouesse acquired by 
his own right hand belonged entirely to the son, and after the age of 
twenty-five he could freely dispose of what he had. The son had 
not always power to compel his father to give him a portion, and he 
was himself obliged to keep his father when poor, and, if his creditor, 
compelled to deal gently with him. The father could not disinherit 
his child of property which had belonged to the family for three 
generations, except for ingratitude or some other grave offence.® 


' Old For, Rubr. li. Art. 173 inf. * Traité du Droit, p. 443. 

3 For example, marriage took place at the same age for girls, viz. 12 to 14. 

4 The sovereign could only alienate his land for his own life: For de Morlaas, 
Rubr. cxxxiv. Art. 353; and Mew For, Rubr. xxxvii. Art. 1. Cf. For de 


Navarre deu Porto, Rubr. i. Art. 6. 
5 See the Addition, Laws of the Emperor, title ‘* Disherison.” 
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The For said of the husband and wife “Ce sont deux causes dans 
une méme chair.” The husband had to clothe and feed and tend 
his wife in health and sickness, but he could correct her with 
moderation. 

It was only the life of the wife which the For protected by pre- 
scribed punishment. No divorce or separation was possible, but 
nullity of marriage could be pronounced where the marriage had 
been contracted within certain limits of consanguinity, or if the 
woman was exceptionally physically repellent.' Both man and 
woman had their wedding portions, but that of the woman was held 
in greater favour than that of the man. Hers could be promised 
only, while his had to be properly secured. Her claim, again, in 
respect of do¢ prevailed over that of her husband’s creditors. Those 
who provided the wife’s dof could require its return, or that it should 
be passed on to a child. But the husband might keep any incre- 
ment, and deduct out of it twenty sols for mourning for himself and 
six sols in respect of that for children.? 

When the husband had a marriage portion, he and his wife 
became co-partners with his father-in-law and mother-in-law. In 
Navarre and Soule a real co-seigneury was created. But the hus- 
band was entitled to the profits of his own and his wife’s work, and 
all property was supposed to be free unless it was shown not to be 
so. Béarn being a pays de franc-alleu, its people had to resort to 
no such methods as those to be found in other parts of France 
(communautés tacites) for preventing the domain from reverting to 
the lord by escheat in case of lack of heirs. The majority of the 
inhabitants were free men, and there were not a great many 
Questaus* or serfs, and but few Cagots (in Navarre called Gafos).‘ 
These latter were at first lepers, who were cared for by the clerics 
(therefore called in the Old For Christiaas), and afterwards perhaps 
augmented by vagabond gipsies, who, as some suppose, came from 
Asia after the massacre of Tamerlane. Anyhow, the Custom of 
Navarre punished those who without cause called themselves lepers.* 
One of the principal causes of litigation under the Old For was 
claims made by ecclesiastics against the laity to get back dimes 
which had got into lay hands, and also to uphold dying bequests of 
property given to the Church. As these dimes passed from hand 

' For de Morlaas, Rubr. cxxxvi. Art. 357. 

? If there was no other fund out of which it could come, funeral expenses for 
the wife could be deducted up to one-fourth of her dower, De Lagerie, Etude des 
Fors de Béarn, p. 23. 

* Old For. Rubr. |x. Art. 219 inf. ; For de Morlaas, Rubr. Ixx. 


* Old For, Rubr. xxxii. Art. 69; Rénov. Art. 9 inf. * Faget, p. 123. 
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to hand as did fiefs, there was here matter for frequent quarrels. 
Moreover, as the clergy were not entitled to their own dimes unless 
they performed the services of the church of the place, landowners 
often forcibly prevented their doing so, and forbade their tenants 
to attend services there. This, likewise, not unseldom resulted in 
litigation. There were also quarrels between ecclesiastics them- 
selves as to their respective temporal rights. Indeed, the clergy 
were the richest men in Béarn, as the nobles often sold their lands 
to them to get the money with which to go to the Crusades. This 
is why they so frequently figure as litigants at this early period of 
Béarnais history. 

It is truly remarkable to what a degree of perfection even the 
tenure of land was reduced under the Old For. No servitude could 
be established which had not been rendered from time immemorial.! 
Peaceable possession for thirty years without any deed? and with 
one for ten years inter prasentes and for twenty years inter absentes, 
constituted a good title. Debts were statute-barred after thirty 
years,® and no claim could be made on a deed after twenty-two 
years.‘ No due could be successfully claimed which was not pro- 
vided for by the written contract under which land was held, unless 
the claimant was able clearly to show that it had been always paid, 
nor was a censitaire permitted to sell his land unless he could make 
it plain that he was allowed to do this also by his deed.’ Evidence 
of custom was generally given by one eye-witness and three hearsay 
ones,® but this testimony could be rebutted as in other cases. 
Arrangements of all kinds with reference to land were held to be 
binding not only if made by deed, but also upon the evidence of a 
witness, as in the case of the land given by Saint Hippolyte at the 
door of the church as dower.’ A high degree of morality was 
inculcated, as, for example, that though a debt was statute-barred by 
thirty years, yet a claim ought to be answered even though a 
thousand years had passed.* Also that if a censitaire had lost 
possession of his land he could reclaim it from his lord or from any- 
body else, and that all questions as to the tenure of land should 
be tried by the Sovereign himself, and in the district where the 
applicant lived. Though out of respect for the Caver who gives 


1 Old For, Rubr. Ix. Art. 221, and note z#/. 

2 Jbid. Rubr. xi. Art. 223 nf. * Jbid. Rubr. Ixi. Arts. 224 and 225 in/. 

* Jbid. Rubr. xliv. Art. 128 inf. 5 Lbid. Rubr. lviii. Art. 213 2/. 

® Jbid. Rubr. lviii. Art. 215 z#zf. They assessed the amount of faith to be 
placed in a statement by the number of the witnesses, a thing which startles the 
modern psychologist. Mercier’s Psychology, p. 174. 

1 Ibid. Rubr. lviii, Art. 208 inf. ® Jbid, Rubr. Ixi. Art. 225 zn/. 
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land, a cens is enjoined on the censitaire,' the latter is allowed to 
leave his land, as long as he does so without fraud, and he can claim 
it again from the lord during a hundred years, provided he pay all 
the cens due in the meantime.” 

This high moral tone was kept up, to some extent, especially in 
the boroughs and valleys which were the chief aggregations of men, 
by the jurats, who were municipal officers and local magistrates, and 
at the same time representatives of the people in the Cour Pléniére. 
The principle of every man being tried in his own Vic was a valu- 
able bulwark of liberty, as also an incentive to honest dealing, for 
the offender’s roguery would be at once known to his fellows. 
The fact, too, that the jurat exercised, as he did, the office of 
witness, not only of what took place before him officially, but 
also of what came within his knowledge as an _ inhabitant, 
made attempts at extortion difficult ; for every case to which a 
jurat testified was won unless a deed could be produced in opposi- 
tion, except when his evidence was negative, for then it had no 
value, just as when it was hearsay and obtained from another jurat 
who might have been himself produced. Moreover, the recognition 
of the solidarity of the community under the principle of Voisinage, 
or Neighbour Right, further tended to uphold a high condition of 
interdependence. Indeed the Voisin was essentially a free man, in 
that he did but little military service, and could not be forced to 
make loans to the Sovereign, though able to make goods enter into 
Béarn and not to pay any unusual dues therefor. These societies 
of neighbours were further bound together in the towns through the 
medium of trading guilds, and in the valleys by communal rights of 
pasturage and suchlike privileges. A community frequently hired 
a tract of waste land from the Sovereign or other lord to run the 
cattle of the inhabitants upon, and these were sometimes guarded 
by herdsmen chosen among themselves, and not each flock kept by 
its particular owner. Furthermore, the communes themselves would 
occasionally band together against the Sovereign when their rights 
and privileges had been encroached upon, as they were by Margaret. 
In that case they did so at Lescar in A.D. 1391, their independence 
having been menaced at the death of Gaston Phoebus. Thus 
liberty was to some extent kept alive, notwithstanding the absolute 
power of the Sovereign, and fraternity promoted to a degree unknown 
in any other country similarly governed at that period. 

The Old and New Customs of Bayonne differ even more than do 


* Old For, Rubr. lviii. Art. 213 in). * Ibid. Rubr. lviii. Art. 210 inf. 
* For de Morlaas, Rubr. xxxiii. Arts. 55, 56, and 58. 
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the Old and New Fors of Béarn. At Bayonne the introduction of 
the Etablissements (1243) caused the growth of an aristocracy of 
merchants and of shopkeepers who were opposed to the popular 
party, the former having strong French and the latter English 
sympathies, as well as placed the power of nominating the mayor in 
the hands of the King, which power was, however, relinquished 
in 1297. The extent to which feudalism obtained in Bayonne is 
well shown by the inquest of 1311, made by the Commissioners 
of Edward II. for the express purpose of defining the rights of the 
Crown. A copy of this valuable document preserved in the Archives 
of Bayonne shows that all the land in Labourd dépend du Roi, 
though the Neighbour Right in respect of forests, wastes, and waters 
is expressly recognised. Feudal rules then governed all landed 
property there, except allodial holdings, which latter were subject to 
Gallic customs of equality of partition.' And at Bordeaux, in 
1261, Edward I. caused the Statutes of Bordeaux to be revised, 
“ dans le but d’effacer les articles contraires 4 la raison et 4 l’intérét 
du prince.” ? 


SUMMARY. 


The Old Fors of Béarn, which were like those of Navarre and 
Gascony, and unlike the Fuervo Judicum and Siete Partidas in being 
feudal and not inspired by ecclesiastics, had a great influence over 
the western Pyrenean district, while the eastern came under that of 
the Fuero Judicum. These two schools of law, then, divided between 
them that part of Europe in medieval times. The influence of 
Gaius’s Institutes is plainly seen in the Fors, alongside of regulations 
with reference to Wehrgeld, Mundium, Dot, Equal Division of 
Property, and Neighbour Right.* Whereas at first the rights of the 
people were effectually protected, by degrees what was formerly 
the Patria Potestas and the judicial power of the various Seigneurs 
passed into the hands of the Monarch as Seigneur Majeur. These 
monarchs, being absolute after the practical abolition of the Cour 
Majour, became often tyrannical, and on the whole the liberty of 
the subject got less rather than greater as time rolled on, mainly 
owing to all lack of control by the Cour Majour. The only hold the 
people had upon the Sovereign was their ability to stop supplies, 
as there were no nobles sufficiently strong to counterbalance the 

' Laferriére, Azs¢. du Droit, ii. p. 112. 
® Giry, Ztab. de Rouen, i. p. 113; Livre des Bouitllons, p. 377. 
3 See Archeological Journal (1901), vol. lviii. No. 230, pp. 182-198. 
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sovereign power. This reaction went on in an insulated State 
unaffected by outside influences, and it is for this reason that Béarn 
and the country round it affords so favourable a field for tracing the 
course of the growth of the kingly power, without, however, much 
decreasing the material well-being of the peasant proprietor, whose 
home there has always been remarkable for its great prosperity 
Béarn in this furnishing a useful object-lesson to other less-favoured 


lands. 
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GOETHE'S ART OF LIVING AND 
WAYS OF LIFE. 


HE greatest name in literature is unquestionably that of 
Shakspeare, and it may well be contended that the second 

name in literature is that of Goethe. The creator of “ Faust” may 
be reckoned as only second to the creator of “Hamlet.” Of 
Shakspeare’s personality and of his ways of living we know, un- 
fortunately, very little. As Steevens puts it, “all that is known with 
any degree of certainty concerning Shakspeare is—that he was born 
at Stratford-upon-Avon—married and had children there—went to 
London, where he commenced actor, and wrote plays and poems— 
returned to Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried.” In 
the day of our Shakspeare biography scarcely existed, while auto- 
biography was practically unknown. Boswells and Eckermanns had 
not yet been invented, and the contemporaries of the greatest of poets 
never thought of recording for posterity his doings or his sayings. 
In the case of Goethe we are as fortunate as in the case of 
Shakspeare we are most unfortunate. The great German lived in 
a literary day of spiritual hero-worship, and was surrounded by men 
competent to appreciate and capable of recording all that they saw 
or heard. Not only has Goethe rendered us the assistance of auto- 
biography, in a work which records fact, and also depicts the ideals 
and the poetical truths which form an atmosphere around fact, but he 
has been most fortunate in zealous and able biographers and reporters. 
Indeed, the literature which deals with Goethe the man, apart 
from the author, as he lived, and moved, and had his being, is the 
most extensive ever called forth by the life of a man of genius. 
Diaries and correspondences exist, conversations are fully reported ; 
and we are able to follow him throughout his long life, almost from 
day to day, we can become acquainted with his ways and habits of 
life, and we can realise his career as he lived, and worked, and 
thought. The study of his daily way of life is, of course, something 
quite apart from a critical examination of his creations or-criticisms 
expressed through literature. However, his habits, likings, sayings, 
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are of supreme interest ; and in this restricted branch of study the 
long roll of his daily life is unfolded from youth to age, and we see 
in their fulness the forms of life which stretched from “ Werther” to 
the Second Part of “ Faust.” 

In 1888 Herr Th. Vogel published Goethe’s Selbstzeugnisse tiber 
seine Stellung zur Religion und zu religiis-kirchlichen Fragen, in 
seitlicher Folge zusammengestellt. In this work Herr Vogel drew 
together, from all sources, including Goethe’s works, every recorded 
opinion that he ever expressed, any thought he ever uttered in 
connexion with religion ; and now Dr. Wilhelm Bode is rendering 
us a similar service in connexion with the day-to-day life of Goethe. 
He has just published, in Berlin, Goethe’s Lebenskunst, a work in 
which he has gathered together from correspondence, conversation, 
diaries, every fact which can illustrate the daily lite of his hero. 
Dr. Bode is intelligent and thorough in his work, and even if we 
know the separate sources of his information, we yet owe him a debt 
of gratitude for bringing together, in one volume, so many of the details 
which illustrate his theme. Naturally, the work begins to be full and 
detailed when, at the age of twenty-six, Goethe settled down into life 
in Weimar. Literature, when practised on the heights on which 
dwell “Hamlet” and “Faust,” is the outcome of the highest 
capacity granted by God to man ; and it is of fascinating interest to 
study the daily life and ways of a man who was gifted to conceive 
and execute such towering work. Would that we knew as much of 
the daily life led at Stratford, or at Bankside, as we do of the stately 
life led at Weimar! Dr. Bode divides his subject into thirteen 
divisions of description :— 


Dwelling and property. 

External appearance, and conduct towards strangers. 
Relations with persons above or below Goethe in rank. 
. Meals and wine. 

Health and illnesses. 

Sociability. 

Friendships with men. 

The friend of women. 

. The husband. 

. Creation, or authorship. 

. The teacher of learning. 

. Struggles and conflicts. 

13. Religion and piety. 
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When Goethe first settled in Weimar, he inhabited, for seven 
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years, the Gartenhduschen, a very modest little dwelling, surrounded 
by meadows and by trees, and distinctively still and quiet. The 
little white high-roofed cottage, however, stood in a pleasant garden, 
and this feature greatly endeared the little property to flower- 
loving Goethe. Some time elapsed before Karl August presented 
the statelier town-house on the Frauenplan to his minister. A well- 
to-do tradesman of our day would have revolted at the mean rooms 
and poor accommodation of the tiny Gartenhduschen, and the town 
residence would be thought mean, in the present time, by any 
banker, or respectable trader of the middle class. Goethe disliked 
splendour and showy furniture. After he had ceased to occupy this 
cottage regularly, he often took refuge in its lowly walls, either to be 
alone to think and write, or to escape the home perplexities caused 
by a wife or son. A smaller or simpler residence for such a man 
could scarcely be found; and Weimar itself was singularly suited 
to his contemplative nature, and to his art productivity. Amid 
sumptuous furniture he found himself lazy and inactive, and could 
think much better surrounded by plain and simple adjuncts. At 
one period, the literary kings of Weimar found themselves power- 
fully attracted by country and garden life: Schiller bought a 
garden near Jena, Wieland emigrated to Ossmannstddt, and in 
1797 Goethe bought a little estate in Oberrossla, on the right bank 
of the Ilm. He there amused himself with farming, with studying 
the workings of nature, and with agriculture, but in 1803 he sold 
the property, which did not, in the long run, sufficiently interest him 
because the farm was a “half thing” only, and therefore did not 
satisfy him. He got rid of his purchase without money loss, and he 
subsided into the old Gartenhduschen and his town-house. 

His town mansion became gradually full of art treasures of 
many kinds, and his collection of such objects became very con- 
siderable. He was a man of property. He inherited a private 
fortune, and without that he could not have lived as he did in 
Weimar, since his pay was only 1,200 dollars at the beginning ; was 
from 1781 1,400 dollars, rose in 1785 to 1,600, and finally, after 
1816, when he became Prime Minister of the Duchy, attained to the 
sum of 3,000 dollars. 

His literary gains were for a long time very inconsiderable. 
From the Berlin theatre, Goethe received in twenty years 319 
dollars, while Kotzebue was paid, during the same period, from the 
same source, 4,279 dollars. Goethe was driven to look sharply after 
his interests with his publishers—“ Die Buchhandler sind alle des 
Teufels ; fiir sie muss es eine eigene Hélle geben!” Indeed, he felt 
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the need of a special hell for publishers. Between the years 1795- 
1832, Goethe received from Cotta 401,090 marks, and between 
1832-1865, his heirs received 464,474 marks for the edition of his 
collected works. Goethe was, indeed, never exposed to the bracing 
degradation of poverty. The calm of his lofty, generous nature was 
never fretted by petty irritative money cares, or by disturbing 
money anxieties. His fortune was commensurate with his character. 

Having thus glanced briefly at his dwellings and at his pecuniary 
means, we may pass on to his external appearance and relations 
with strangers. We possess many descriptions of his personal 
appearance. He was not really very tall, but his stately bearing 
gave an impression of height. His erect carriage, the head thrown 
back, and the hands clasped behind him, produced an impression 
of rare dignity ; and in his best hours he wore the aspect, varying 
with his age, of Apollo and of Jupiter. 

He naturally made a very different impression upon different men. 
To many he was an ideal of manly intellectual beauty ; to others he 
seemed stiff, cold, or arrogant. His expression was generally that 
of a man very much in earnest, but he also appeared benevolent and 
gracious. To an intelligent visitor he was full of grace and charm ; 
but a bore or a fool found him abrupt and unsympathetic. His 
eyes were extraordinarily large, dark, and brilliant. His nose was a 
little large for the face ; but his voice was a charm. The theologian, 
Stickel, who visited Goethe in 1827, says, “‘ Unconsciously I bowed 
before him more deeply than I have ever bowed to mortal.” He 
cared nothing for fashion in dress, was sometimes attired very 
simply, and on other occasions wore elegant clothes. He received 
strangers like a monarch giving audience; he seemed to be half 
king, half father. Some complained of his coldness, while others 
were in raptures over his amiability. The able found him charming, 
the stupid felt that he was curt and stiff. During sixty years, he 
was one of the most celebrated men in Europe, and he could not 
always regard with complacency the interruption caused by visits 
which he did not seek, and which he did not desire. Many came 
out of the merest curiosity and in order to boast of having seen the 
great man, and he had to learn to deal with such people. He liked 
to travel zncognito, or sheltered by a feigned name. In Italy, the 
Geheimer Rath merged into the dourgeois, and he gladly dropped 
the burden of his name. With an obnoxious visitor he could be 
very silent, dropping out occasionally, “hm! hm! so! so!” and he has 
even been known to go to bed in order to escape unwelcome visitors. 

He thought it an impertinence for strangers to call upon him 
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without an appointment; and think how he must have been 
plagued. Every youth who had written a few verses, every traveller 
who passed by Weimar, thought it right to call, unannounced, upon 
the poet, even in his hours of work—and he worked every day—but 
his sorest trials came from women. 

Two anecdotic instances will not be out of place. Once he was on 
a visit to Frankfort on the Main, to the old paternal house in which 
his widowed mother lived. Goethe was looking out of window, his 
hands clasped behind his back, and talking with Frau von Kiigelgen, 
when the door was flung open and a roomy matron—an entire 
stranger to Goethe—stormed in. She might be very rich, but was 
certainly very vulgar. She was of the dimensions of a tall stove, 
made of tiles, and was as hot as such a stove sometimes is. “Is 
Goethe here?” Assured on that point she exclaimed, ‘Goethe, 
ach Goethe, how long have I sought you! Was it nice to leave 
me in such anxiety?” Goethe’s features expressed less benignity 
than they sometimes did. She overwhelmed him with cajoleries 
and reproaches, till Frau von Kiigelgen humanely interposed, and 
Goethe escaped. 

Another instance: the wife of Wilhelm von Humboldt burst in 
when Goethe was talking with Boisserée and examining works of 
art, and the lady, with widely extended arms, cried “Goethe ! ” 
“Do you know, madam,” asked the poet, “‘ how they catch salmon? 
They are caught with dams and weirs ; and I am now caught with 
such an arrangement. Take care you are not caught, and to avoid 
that be off at once!” She went away and Goethe said quietly to 
Boisserée, “ No one else shall interrupt us.” It sometimes happened 
that an uninvited caller was fortunate. If the visitor were able or 
learned, he was told, “‘We dine at two, and I shall be pleased if 
you will dine with us as my guest.” 

The Geheimer Kirchenrath Schwarz did not come off very 
pleasantly. Goethe was accustomed to go early in the morning to 
the ruins of the old castle, there to think alone and undisturbed. 
One morning he found the pedant Schwarz already at the favourite 
seat, and the audacious blockhead began by asking Goethe what he 
had meant by his “ Wilhelm Meister.” ‘ You must certainly have 
written the work for an education institute.” Goethe regarded the 
man with his eyes, and with his grave composure, replied, ‘‘ Up to 
the present moment I myself did not know that fact, but now I see it 
quite clearly. Yes, I did write ‘Wilhelm Meister ’ for an educational 
institution, and I would beg you to make that circumstance known 
to all the world.” 
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To Goethe time was very precious, and he resented the selfish 
intrusion of those for whom time has no value, and who, without 
consideration for him or for his occupations, interrupted merely for 
their own trivial or egotistical objects and purposes ; but his time, 
his sympathy, his help were always at the service of competent or 
meritorious persons. His finely noble nature was deeply benevolent, 
and he was distinctively courteous and considerate. 

The next aspect in which we shall regard him is in his relations 
towards the more highly placed, and to his inferiors in rank and 
station. 

In the ordinary and somewhat mean acceptation of the term, 
Goethe was not a “courtier.” He was never a Fiirstenknecht. As 
minister, he frequently opposed Karl August, though he held in 
respect the duke’s desire to further the commonweal of the Duchy. 
He asks, “ Do I serve a tyrant? a despot? It is my consolation 
that I am the servant of a ruler who himself is the servant of the 
common good.” Goethe was a convinced monarchist, and had no 
republican leanings. He opposed strongly Karl August’s love of 
soldiering and of war. He says that this love of playing at soldiers 
is an itch which irritates the skin of our princes and which fatigues 
him, Goethe, as does an evil dream. “For this tendency I have 
neither pity, sympathy, nor hope or tolerance.” “You cannot bear 
contradiction,” said the Duke to Goethe. ‘ Oh, yes, I can,” replied 
the minister, “ but the contradiction must be based on reason. I 
allow every small emp/oyé full liberty to move freely in his own 
sphere, ‘damit er auch fiihle dass er ein Mensch sei.’ ‘If you 
{one of his clerks] won’t do what you ought to do, I myself will do 
the work.’” He was kind and considerate to all his servants, looked 
after their interests, taught them bread-winning employments; he 
overlooked their faults, and won their affection. In the night before 
his death Goethe noticed that his servant seemed tired. He put the 
man into his own bed, while he himself sat in an easy chair. Actors 
are a troublesome people. Goethe said that much was to be done 
by strictness, but more by love, and most by impartial justice. His 
reproofs to elder actors were never insulting. He worked wonders 
with his company. His encouraging glance was a full reward, his 
kindly word was a treasured honour. Every one felt satisfied 
with the position in which Goethe placed him. ‘“ Voila un 
homme !” 

Our next chapter deals with “ Die Mahlzeiten und der Wein,” 
with meals and wine. Goethe took delight in good cookery and in 
fine wine. He had hoped for a good housekeeper in his step- 
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daughter, Ottilie, but complained that, instead of such an assistant, 
Heaven had sent a Thekla or Maid of Orleans into the house. 

It was generally admitted that he kept a very good table. He 
understood good cooking, and had a great appetite. Besides the 
soup, there were three or four dishes, meat and vegetables, fish (he 
loved trout), fowls, or game ; and, to please the ladies, some sort of 
pudding. He was very hospitable and entertained many guests. He 
dined at two, and coffee was always presented. Then, standing, 
sitting, talking, the company remained together until six. Such 
dinners were delightful, and Goethe took care to supply “ spiritual 
provender” for his guests. Conversation, led by Goethe, never 
stopped, and he tried to interest and amuse every guest. He liked 
only eight guests, and seldom invited ladies to his dinners. If they 
came, “the Merry Wives of Weimar” took a drive during the after- 
noon, leaving the men to talk. He often took his guests to his 
theatre, in which he reserved a pit box under the ducal box. Some- 
times Goethe gave his friends music before they left his house. He 
himself never drank coffee, he disliked tea, and did not “take” 
tobacco. His dining played some part in his life, but was never 
unduly predominant. Nothing ever interfered with thinking. He 
liked good wine, and had at one time the reputation of drinking a 
good deal of it, and he was willing richly to enjoy. Wilhelm Grimm 
says (1827) that Goethe took a good deal of wine, but that his wife 
drank much more. He leant to moderation in wine, and was never 
seen to be intoxicated ; but he could carry a good quantity of wine 
without injury. He loved champagne. Happy guests! Where, in 
Germany, or indeed in Europe, could such another host be found? 
And his table would not easily, in his days, be equalled or surpassed. 
And then he gave his own conversation! He was addicted to rare 
Burgundy, and to good Rhine wine; but was fondest of Wiirz- 
burger, a good Bavarian wine. He was often seen to drink a bottle 
or a bottle and a half at dinner. The Senate of Bremen sent the 
poet on his birthday a present of some of the “ Rose,” the pride of 
the Bremen cellar. As age crept on him Goethe drank less and less 
wine, and became even, his doctor said, too much afraid of it. He 
took occasionally, in the evening, a glass of punch, or a little liqueur 
glass of Tinto di Rota; but, while he enjoyed wine, he was lord of 
liking for it. He gives his evidence against the idea that wine helps 
mental productivity. His celebrated last exclamation, “ Mehr Licht !” 
referred to the window-pane becoming dim to dying eyes. 

We have next to deal with Gesundheitspflege und Krankheiten, 
with his illnesses and his treatment of his own health. 
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Goethe’s physique was splendid ; his virile beauty was at once fair 
and stately as Siniolchum, in Sikkim ; his dark eyes were so full of 
fire and of light, his voice was so powerful, his activity so great, his 
expression of character and will so distinctive, that it is hard to 
conceive that he was susceptible to so many of the ills to which flesh 
is heir. If he had not lived carefully he would have been a much- 
suffering invalid. He was liable to trouble from the lungs, heart, 
kidneys ; his stomach was not strong, he had touches of gout, and 
had some annoyances from the throat and from the eyes. When he 
first settled in Weimar he was often ill, and he ascribed his indis- 
position to the “infamous climate.” He was never “too healthy.” 
He also, up to an advanced age, made a great deal of blood. He 
usually went to bed early, and arose very early in the morning. 

He believed strongly in the power of the will to resist and over- 
come disease. ‘“ Der Geist muss nur dem K6rper nicht nachgeben.” 
The mind must not yield to the body. He believed in the power of 
the will to resist infection, and cited Napoleon’s visit to sufferers 
from the plague. When Sachsen-Weimar was raised to be a duchy, 
Goethe was very ill and was confined to his bed ; but he said that, 
if he were alive, he would be present at the ceremony ; and he was 
present, in his place, next to the throne, onits right hand. He took 
part in the gala-dinner—and then returned to bed to resume his 
cure. 

He thought that the mind had the power of bestowing on the 
body a second youth. He took a great deal of exercise—in riding, 
hunting, fencing, dancing. He was a bold rider, and never hesitated 
to ride in rain or storm, in intense cold or in summer heat. Till his 
latest days he loved the open air. “Man verschrumpft in dem 
engen Hauswesen ”—one shrivels up in the narrow walls of the house. 

In 1831, when he completed his eighty-second year, he went to 
Ilmenau and mounted to the little shooting-box on the summit. 
Here he read the lines “ Ueber allen Gipfeln,” and his tears flowed 
fast. The lines were written September 6, 1780. He said, in a 
low melancholy voice—“ Ja, warte nur, bald ruhest du auch !” 

Kanzler von Miiller describes in detail the very dangerous illness 
that befell the great poet in February 1823. He had a bad cough, 
and complained of perpetual pain and exhaustion. He had a very 
sharp attack of ague, and then supervened inflammation of the 
heart. 

Still, as he told his mother, he found himself “ able to do most 
things that were duties.” In 1785 he was out of health. In 1788 
Schiller found him looking old and worn. In 1785 he began his 
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visits to bathing-places—as Karlsbad, Marienbad, Teplitz, Eger, 
Wiesbaden, &c. When, in 1786, he took flight to Italy, he was 
mentally and physically so ill that he felt weary of life. When 
eighteen years old, 1767, he fluctuated for days between life and 
death, and in 1768 his life was despaired of. In his later years he 
was several times so ill that all hope of recovery seemed gone, and 
he was given up by doctors. Instances of such serious attacks 
occurred in January 1801 and in February 1823. 

His senses were very finely strung and he was sensuous to excess. 
He said to Eckermann, “The extraordinary results produced by 
genius imply a very delicate organisation, in consequence of which 
such men are capable of the rarest sensations and can hear the 
heavenly voices.” 

He needed light and warmth. He hated winter. The short 
dark days of December always depressed him, and he kept Decem- 
ber 21 as a festival, ‘‘ because then we celebrate the resurrection of 
the sun.” He loved the full light and the warm air of Italy. He 
thought with horror of his North German home, with its dark low- 
hanging clouds and damp cold winds, which tended to imprison 
him in the room. In his last days the open air was necessary to 
him, but towards the very end of his life he could endure tightly 
closed and overheated rooms. 

Bodily pain troubled him greatly, but he had no fear of death. 
He had two signs of a good constitution—he slept well and had a 
famous appetite. 

The doctors declared the chances of recovery to be in the pro- 
portion of 2:10. His mind wandered at times. He frequently 
expressed his regret that his work had to be stopped. “You don’t 
realise how miserable, how very ill Iam.” So soon as he felt at all 
better, he desired that Ottilie should resume her social pleasures— 
should go to Court and to the theatre. He was very grateful for all 
the attention shown him. On Sunday, February 20, he was at the 
worst, and it was reported in Jena that he was dead. He was not 
robust, but had a fine constitution, will-power, and, no doubt, good 
doctors ; and after two weeks of weakness he actually recovered 
from this most serious seizure. But the last illness came at last. 
In March 1832, sentence of death was passed upon him; not of 
death only, but of death with torture. ‘ Da gab es einen grasslichen 
Todeskampf,” records Dr. Vogel. Goethe’s restlessness and irrita- 
bility were extreme, and most distressing to witness. He could not 
rest. The pain which settled upon the chest wrung from him 
groans, and even loud cries of agony. His features became dis- 
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torted, the hue of the face was ashen grey, the eyes were deeply 
sunken in the sockets; his expression revealed the most terrible 
anguish of dying; but his very last hours, on March 22, became 
still and peaceful. In his mental wanderings he thought he saw a 
letter from Schiller lying on the ground ; and he fancied that he saw 
a picture of a very beautiful woman, with black curls, splendid in 
colour but set off by a dark background. Towards noon, he turned 
gently, without any indication of pain, to the left side of the chair— 
and so Goethe passed away. 

Eckermann, faithful friend and loyal assistant, looked his last 
upon the dead body of the great genius. Lying upon his back, 
dead Goethe looked like one asleep. Nowhere on the whole 
glorious body a trace of obesity or wasting away. “A perfect 
man lay in manly beauty before me. I laid my hand upon the 
heart, which was profoundly still—and I turned away to let my tears 
flow freely.” 

Next comes the question of his Gesed/igkeit—of his sociability. 

After his return from Italy, his friends noticed a great change in 
Goethe. He was more earnest, more reserved, and had lost some- 
thing of his gaiety and cheerfulness. The 4azson with Frau von Stein 
was waning, and the 4aison with Christine was about to commence. 
His moods varied greatly; but he remained for some time less 
sociable than he had been. He shunned strangers more, and became 
graver and more solitary. He delighted in eloquent descriptions and 
appreciations of Italy. Heinrich Voss records that, without any 
lessening of his native majesty, his features expressed so much kind- 
ness and benevolence that it was impossible to refrain from loving 
him. He could not only relate, but could act a narrative ; and he 
had occasional merry moods of wit and fun and joy. Luden relates 
one anecdote, trying to tell it in Goethe’s own words. When he was 
stopping at Karlsbad he frequently saw an old Austrian general, of 
military reputation and of distinguished family. One day the old 
gentleman approached Goethe, lifted his hat, a courtesy to which 
Goethe responded, and the following dialogue ensued :— 

“Tsn’t it a fact that you call yourself Mr. Goethe?” 

“That is so.” 

“You are of Weimar?” 

“That is so.” 

“ Haven’t you written books?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“They are said to be good.” 

it H’m.” 
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“ Have you written much ?” 

“H’m! Pretty well for that.” 

“Ts it difficult to make verses?” 

“So, so.” 

“ Much depends upon the humour in which you are? whether 
you have eaten and drunk well? Isn’t that so?” 

“Tt has seemed so to me.” 

“Now, look here; you should leave Weimar and come to 
Vienna.” 

“TI have sometimes thought of that.” 

“ Yes—in Vienna one eats and drinks well.” 

“ H’m ! ” 


‘“‘ But tell me now, what have you written ? ” 

“ Many things ; about Adam and Napoleon ; about Ararat and 
the Blocksberg ; about cedars and blackberries.” 

“You are rather celebrated ?” 

“H’m! Nothing to complain of.” 

“T have read nothing of yours, and never before heard anything 
about you. Pity! Have new, corrected editions of your works 
appeared ?” 

“Ves ; that is so.” 

“ And there will be further editions ?” 

“ We will hope so.” 

“ Ah, then I won’t buy your books. I only buy latest editions. 
It’s very annoying to have an imperfect book, and to have to buy 
another issue. In order to be safe, I always wait till an author is 
dead before I get his works. That’s 2 matter of principle with me, 
and I can’t really make any exception in your favour.” 

“H’m!” 

In 1818, when at the Dornburg with Kanzler von Miiller and Karo- 
line Freifrau von Eyloffstein, Goethe seems to have been peculiarly 
amiable and cheerful. He laid aside the mask which he commonly 
wore to shield himself from boredom or intrusion ; and they listened 
with delight to his full kindly flow of eloquence and meaning, and 
long remembered the dear and happy time in which he was so at his 
ease, so natural, and so inspired. 

Goethe was a freemason, but his association with the order does 
not seem to have had much influence on his life. He was a member 
of several social gatherings, in which literature was discussed. Many 
graceful, fantastic sports were indulged in. The members paired off 
as pretended married couples, and Goethe was thus united to Anna 
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Sibylla Miinch, for whom he wrote his “ Clavigo.” Kotzebue was 
always distasteful to Goethe. 

The next theme that Dr. Bode deals with is Goethe’s Manner- 
freundschaften, or friendships with man. Goethe was no egoist ; he 
never knew jealousy. He furthered and helped all worthy effort and 
any promising talent. 

One of his noblest friendships was that with Schiller, who 
“touched nothing common without ennobling it.” During Schiller’s 
last illness Goethe was terribly depressed. ‘Das Schicksal ist uner 
bittlich und der Mensch wenig!” They hesitated long to tell him 
that his friend was dead. 

The death of Karl August left in his life a void which could 
never be filled up. He would listen to no consolation, and only 
rested upon God’s will. 

One of Goethe’s dearest friendships was that with Karl Friedrich 
Zelter, of Berlin, and their correspondence is most interesting and 
touching. Zelter was a musician, and set to music many of Goethe’s 
poems. He was a man of intellect and of many pleasant gifts, and 
was an enthusiastic admirer of his great friend. 

“Mein siisser Freund und Meister! mein Geliebter, mein 
Bruder !”—“* My sweet friend and master ! my loved one, my brother !” 
—writes Zelter to Goethe. When Zelter’s stepson committed 
suicide, Zelter got comfort from the author of ‘ Werther.” When the 
news reached Berlin that Goethe was fatally ill, Zelter says: “If you 
are going, take your true brother with you!” and when Goethe 
passed away the disconsolate Zelter followed him within two months. 
Goethe had never geduzt Schiller, but his intercourse with Zelter was 
always on the footing of the familiar shou. 

Goethe ranked friendship very highly, especially with men of 
capacity who strove for noble ends. With the gay, genial Wieland 
he was always on cordial terms ; but the astringent Herder, with his 
spirit of malicious contradiction, taught Goethe what friendship was 
not. The Weimar sage had the keenest insight into the characters, 
powers, and qualities of all his friends. 

His latest intimate was the art historian Meyer. The two old 
men became so interfused in the habit of affection that the one could 
not live without the other ; and they would often sit together, without 
speaking, for hours, each happy in the mere presence of the other. 
“TI do not wish to outlive this man,” said Goethe in 1823; but 
Goethe was taken before his old friend, and then Meyer drooped in 
fading, broken, life-power, and followed his famous friend a short 
time after the death of Goethe. 
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We next come to the theme which is of the most romantic 
interest in the connection with a poet—and that is his relations to 
women as a Frauenfreund. A poet is a born worshipper of women ; 
although that title does not imply a general lover, or a constantly 
agitated butterfly hovering in flowery flirtation round beauty. 

Women touch the poet with their gentler fancies and soothe him 
with their brighter thoughts ; there is that subtle, mystic charm of 
sex which stirs alike the brain, the senses, and the soul. Every 
woman of charm enthralls the poet with the glamour of fascination ; 
and her loveliness and grace stir the fancy when they fail to touch 
the heart. Von sanz droict is a bright and lovely woman a goddess 
to the imagination of a poet. He may admire all that is admirable 
in woman without being in love with every one. A man who is not 
a poet knows no more of this mystic attraction than a bug knows of 
astronomy. In the day in which Goethe lived the tie of marriage 
was a loose or slip knot, which would not bear much strain if it 
were to remain binding; and the sexual relations of the time were 
more familiar than delicate. In amours then the organ primarily 
affected was called technically the “soul,” which seems to have 
impelled to free love, and to some laxity in connubial practice. 
Schiller was delighted when he obtained for his mistress, the married 
Charlotte von Kalb, admission to the Court of the Duchess at Weimar. 
Goethe was wholly magnetic in his attraction for women ; princes 
and poets find but little resistance from the fair; but Goethe was 
nothing of a Don Juan. His influence was great ; his imagination 
was idealising, and his enchantment was never ignoble. The 
female characters in his works were better than women are in 
reality. The poet painted ideals of womanhood, and no man 
knew women better. But enemies who could not deny his genius 
were glad to attack his character; thence the frequent malicious 
ascription of Schmetterling attributes to a poet who was invulnerable, 
and to a man who looked on life in earnest, and did not play with 
serious things. 

In his land and time, manners and morals were very different from 
those which now obtain, and his soul was a star which dwelt apart, 
He could not easily find a woman to marry. His tentatives were 
many and were vain ; but he, who could realise both the divine and 
the alluring in women, he who was so emphatically a man, remains a 
poet worshipper of fair women. Age did not deaden his romantic 
reverence for them, as witness the delight which the old man took 
in the society of Ulrike Levetzow or Marie Szymonowska. 

In his position of Director of the Weimar Theatre, Goethe was 
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exposed to temptation from his actresses, many of whom promised 
him easy victory ; but his sense of honour proved his safeguard, and 
he considered that he should abuse his official position if he were to 
indulge in any such amourette. Diesmal, nur diesmal lass dich nicht 
fangen ! so bist du hundertmal entgangen : he who had escaped such 
dangers a hundred times was not going to let himself be caught this 
one time. 

The charm of women for Goethe was mainly poetical and mental. 
Their gentle, kind nature, full of feeling as of grace, made for him 
the irresistible magic of the Zwig-Weibliche. 

The completion of a love romance is generally—especially in 
comedies—assumed to be marriage ; and Goethe was once a hus- 
band. After failing so often to find an ideal wife, he married 
ultimately plump kissable little Christiane Vulpius ; of low origin, 
of no culture, and a member of a disreputable family. Of all his 
female tentatives, she was, perhaps, the worst, and he stooped until 
he was almost bent double in descending to such a union. 

Dr. Bode touches very lightly upon some of the graver defects of 
conduct and of character in Christiane upon which other German 
authorities lay heavy stress. Friederike or Lili seems more suitable 
for the appointment of Geheimrathin von Goethe, but then he would 
have expected much more of such superior women. Christiane 
was joyous, cheerful, full of the jose de vivre, and very fond of 
students’ and other balls. When first they came together, Christiane 
was twenty-three. In 1789 she made Goethe a father, and he 
married her October 19, 1806. She became very stout, and fond of 
wine and student friendships. She died, aged two-and-fifty, in 1816. 
No monument marks her resting-place, and no one in Weimar could 
tell me where she was buried ; yet it is certain that her death caused 
great sorrow to Goethe, who might have better spared a better wife. 
Goethe was a tolerant husband. He demanded freedom for himself, 
and granted great liberty to his wife, who was allowed to go alone to 
theatres and balls. He could not dispense with the society of 
charming women ; and he left his wife to her own ways, though 
once he remonstrated against her tendencies to flirtation—“ mit 
den Aeugelchen geht es, merke ich, ein wenig stark: nimm dich nur 
in Acht.” He noticed that she was very fond of “ making eyes,” 
and cautions her against the dangerous practice. If she shows any 
jealousy of his learned female friends, he assures her how much 
dearer she is to him. Her orthography is a wonder, even for her 
day ; but, though uneducated and grossly ignorant, she had mother- 
wit and good common sense. She was envied by many women, 
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who resented her marriage more than her concubinage ; and the 
somewhat squalid romance of her union with Goethe has made her 
name immortal. 

In the many-sided life of Goethe, we meet with many changes of 
subject ; and we pass now from matrimony to das Schaffen, to his 
productivity and creation. Christiane did not interrupt those work- 
ing hours in which he needed to be alone in order to concentrate 
his powers upon the theme which occupied him for the time. He 
needed, he tells us, absolute solitude in order to produce. He never 
wanted to “kill time,” and where others had recourse for that 
purpose to cards he occupied himself—with mineralogy. 

“Time is only precious to highly organised natures,” he says ; 
“and in change of occupation lies true rest.” He could not sit 
still and write down his thoughts with his own hand, but preferred to 
walk about and dictate to an amanuensis. In his writings, he never 
aimed at popularity, and cared nothing for pleasing the mass. He 
regarded the populace or mob with all the indifference, if not with all 
the scorn, of Coriolanus. Goethe cared only to express his noblest 
thoughts in the finest manner. ‘ Whoever has received, in him there 
is an inexorable behest to give.” He said that his work could 
never be popular, and he was right as regarded the bulk of his pro- 
ductions ; but, missing popularity, he attained the result that he 
strove for—the loftiest and most enduring fame. He was minister 
as well as poet ; but while, as poet, he is ever present with us, we 
only realise him as minister as a result of some research ; and yet he 
was zealous as able in the discharge of his duties towards the happy 
little duchy. He never lost his fine sense of the winsomeness of 
woman. Judging, however, partly by the portraits given by Diintzer, 
he did not meet with so many beautiful women as he would have 
found in our more favoured isle. He was not a libertine, but had 
the poet’s need for the mere presence of a woman, with her eyes, her 
voice, her thoughts, her loveliness, her charm. He was fond of 
order, and never used a current commonplace above his signature to 
a letter. With him everything was vital and was individual. 
“* Phrasen mOgen wir nicht machen.” He held that an author should 
only write when in the happiest mood for treating his theme. “ My 
advice is, never to force yourself to write. If you are not in the 
humour for your work, idle or even sleep away the time. We must 
love our work, and not go to it as to a task.” ‘All productivity of 
the highest sort, every great thought, that yields fruit and has result, 
is not a thing within the power of any man to obtain, and is exalted 
above all earthly capacity. Such things are unhoped-for gifts from 
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above, are the offspring of God, and to be received with joyous grati- 
tude and reverence.” ‘It is not good for man to be too much alone, 
especially not to work alone. He needs sympathy and encourage- 
ment if he is to produce something of mark.” 

He thought death a very mediocre portrait-painter, and avoided 
seeing the dead. He would not exchange the living expression of a 
friend’s face for the cold, still mask of death. 

Where is the soul then ? 

He disliked caricatures, and hated all scandalous gossip. He 
detested burlesques and travesties, and had no patience with unjust 
and savage criticism of books. He was revolted by the Fadeleien oder 
Norgeleien of the daily press. All his sympathies and ideals were 
entirely noble, exalted, true. He loved ardently die Sachitchkeitt. 

Goethe was ein Lehrer des Lernens, a teacher of wisdom and of 
knowledge. What I learn daily! “was ich taglich lerne !” and he 
was always ready to impart his own gained knowledge. His great 
object was “den Schépfergedanken naher zu kommen” ; to pene- 
trate to the thoughts of the Creator. He shrank from the occudt— 
“Wir wandeln alle in Geheimnissen.” He recognised the danger of 
studying that occult—which leads a man to become himself a dream. 
“When I cannot see clearly and work with certainty, that is not a 
sphere to which I am called.” He taught much and gladly. He 
held classes for the ladies of the Court of Weimar, and these lectures 
taught him what he did know and did not know. “Taste cannot 
be cultivated upon mediocre subjects,” and he always studied all 
greatness most gladly. Seine Kampfe—his spiritual conflicts and 
struggles—for he had them in an extraordinary degree, and he had 
his difficulties in answering such questions as, What does it all mean ? 
What am I? Whence came I? Whither go I? What is revealed 
tous? Why all this evil, all this sorrow, sickness, suffering, and 
doubt? He faced and fought with all these problems, and the 
result was he became, as he defines himself to have been, en” pro- 
testantischer Christ, and Shakspeare might have classified himself by 
the same declaration. Goethe’s aim, and he succeeded in it, was to 
attain to soul intimacy with God. He recognised the element of 
inscrutability in the counsels of Deity, but nevertheless trusted fully 
to the Divine Idea at the bottom of appearances. He was con- 
vinced that Good is ultimately victorious and supreme over the shows 
of evil, and he never entertained a doubt of the immortality of the 
soul. 

If ever unintelligible, apparently harsh facts of life drove him 
temporarily under the shadow of doubt, that means no more than 
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the accent of depression, almost of despair, which occasionally 
occurs in the jubilant Psalms, and was never a state of mind which 
obtained any lasting hold upon Goethe’s divine trust and lofty faith. 
He was not much of a church-goer, because he found that the 
clergy laid more stress upon barren dogma than upon divine ethics. 
He was fully sensible of the suggested meaning and mystery in this 
world of wonder, glory, mysticism. ‘Es giebt nichts Unbedeutendes 
in der Welt,” nothing in the world is unimportant. There is so 
infinitely much in everything. He interested himself deeply in 
everything in life, and nothing human was ever wearisome to him. 
He was always studying, thinking—learning, and was ever trying to 
draw nearer to the thought of the Creator of all things. He had 
sympathy with all creation. He had less gift for music than for any 
other art ; but he developed, at least, his knowledge of it by earnest 
study. Mendelssohn records how the old Jupiter sat, listening to 
music, in a dark corner, and lightened upon melody with his brilliant 
dark eyes. It was inevitable that Shakspeare should be a Protestant, 
and Goethe rejoices in the fact that he was so. 

Goethe held that fine ideas readily came to a writer in the free 
field and in the open air. He recognised that individual in man 
which must raise itself on stepping-stones of its dead self to higher 
things, and he felt that our sufferings, sorrows, work could not be in 
vain. 

When Wieland died, Goethe said it was impossible to believe 
that such high soul-powers (See/enkrafte) could cease. “I hope, for 
the loftiest spirits, that they, as co-operative powers, will take part in 
the joys of the gods.” “May the Eternal Powers not deny to us 
new activities analogous to those in which we have been tried and 
proved.” He held that Germany had much to thank Napoleon for ; 
and when people talked of the happiness that would accrue to the 
people from constitutions, from parliamentarism, and from freedom 
of the press, he found himself wanting in faith in the advantages of 
such things. Of the Socialists he said: “The fools imagine that 
they could cleverly play the part of Providence.” 

Of envy of others he knew absolutely nothing ; and he could 
hardly hate his enemies. In the “Xenien” he employed wit, 
ridicule, even sarcasm against his opponents in that day, but in his 
later times he opposed foes only with silence. He said, “I have 
Opponents out of pure stupidity. It is easy to pardon them, for 
they know not what they do. Many who have failed of success 
became inimical to me. As I am human, my writings cannot be 
without faults ; and such antagonists as detected errors in me could 
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not annoy me. A great mass differed from me owing to different 
ways of thought, but very few men are in entire harmony in their 
conceptions ; and if I may reasonably wonder at the number of my 
enemies, I must also wonder at the number of my friends and 
devotees. Public opinion deifies man and blasphemes God. Fame 
is as depressing as depreciation. Many strangers, who have not 
read or could not understand me, are resolute to admire me.” 

In political life and strivings he was not active ; even when, 
after Jena, the very existence of the Weimar Duchy was seriously 
threatened. 

Dr. Bode, after dealing with the conflicts and troubles of Goethe, 
ends his chapters by speaking of the Frémmigkeit, of the piety or 
godliness, of the nobly wise and supreme intellect of the poet ; and 
this chapter, which is the last, is the longest. 

Karl August said that Herder showed him religion through 
flashes of lightning, whereas Goethe helped him with calm abiding 
light. Varnhagen von Ense writes: Goethe’s “heart is full of the 
purest, warmest love, is full of God, is genuinely pious and holy 
in the heart’s deepest essence. He does not talk much about 
Christ, he does not boast of his intimacy with Him, but if Jesus 
had met Goethe He would have chosen Goethe as His dearest 
friend.” Another witness tells us that Goethe regarded Jesus with 
such emotion that “he could not, when thinking of the Saviour, 
refrain from a stream of tears.” He was, during all his life, a striver 
after the divine, and nothing pleased him more than did his dis- 
covery of some new revelation of the Godhead and of its laws. 
He sought after the divine idea in the spiritual and moral life of man, 
in the Bible, and even in theology and in the Church. To the 
priestly idea of hell he opposed the doctrine of the restoration and 
resurrection of all men; and believed that none would be cast to 
the waste void when God should have made the pile complete. At 
the time of the Jubilee of the Reformation, he thought much about 
Luther, and projected to write a great epic on the subject of the 
great Reformer; but this idea (like many others of his poetical 
schemes) remained unfortunately unexecuted. 

He had a high respect for Louis, ex-King of Holland, and 
brother of Napoleon. 

“During my whole life I have meant honestly by myself and 
other men, and, amidst all the struggles of existence, have always kept 
my gaze fixed on the Highest,” he writes to Grafin Bernstorff, who 
once wanted to “convert” him. He believed in faith united with 
works, and felt ever a sacred reverence for God. After the battle of 
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Leipzig (1813) Rochlitz said: “Let us give thanks to God, and 
acknowledge aloud His moral government of the world.” 

“ Acknowledge?” said Goethe. ‘‘Who must not do that? But I 
acknowledge in silence.” 

“In silence ? Why that ?” 

“Who can speak it aloud? If he do, he can speak only for him- 
self. Who shall speak for others? And if he know that he cannot 
do so, it is not permissible for him to try.” 

His narrative of his relations with Friederike and Lili was a public 
confession of fault, born of penitence. In 1779 he visited first 
Sesenheim and then Strasburg, and obtained pardon from his two 
former loves, and he felt his spirit calmer for reconciliation. Lili 
was married when he saw her ; but Friederike never married. Goethe 
could give himself absolution after his return from his journey of 
honour to the two ladies. 

Schiller asked whether Goethe, with his theories of life, could 
ever be a real tragic poet ; and Goethe agreed with him, because, as 
he said, his nature always tended to conciliation, while the true tragic 
spirit must ever be implacable. There is one pregnant instance of 
the question of the different gift and tone of the two poets. 

When Schiller prepared “ Egmont” for the stage, he introduced 
Alba, masked and cloaked, into the dungeon in which Egmont was 
to hear the sentence of death read to him. Schiller wanted to make 
Alba see the effect of the sentence, and gloat over the sufferings of 
the victim. It was like Fouquier Tinville going to the scaffold to 
watch the death of those that he had doomed to the guillotine ; but 
Goethe opposed Schiller’s effective playwright’s idea, because it made 
even Alba seem too cruel and too bad, and this incident was left out. 
Goethe says it would be difficult to realise the influence which Gold- 
smith and Sterne exercised upon his development. His son caused 
him great sorrow, and when the young man died abroad, in Italy, 
the father, repressing his natural grief, said only : “I knew well that 
I had begotten a mortal,” and turned his tenderness towards the 
widow of the dead son, to Ottilie, who lived ever after with him in 
the Weimar house. ‘The man,” he said, “who can exercise self- 
control does the hardest and the greatest thing.” His talent was a 
gift ; his character was a conquest. ‘The best is foe to the good,” 
and there is a wide difference between frailty and depravity. His 
faults were the offspring of temperament and of heredity. ‘ Man 
learns through erring,” and without his faults Goethe would not have 
been so greata man. They, the faults, called forth the energy of his 
self-control. He always strove and strained after good, and pressed 
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forward towards higher things in conduct and in belief ; and men 
with such lofty aims can reckon confidently upon the redemption of 
God. Goethe attained to true moral grandeur. There is a legend that 
men may be “saved ” or “ converted” in the flash of an instant, in a 
spasm of hysterics. Goethe believed and knew that true and en- 
during faith is a plant of slow growth and a result of patient striving. 
We have now passed a short time in the company of this extra- 
ordinary man, and before our fancy stands calmly that stately, ideal 
figure which typifies so well the soul within. Was he without faults— 
without sin? No; he was human before he became superhuman, 
but the great thing about him is that he—whose passions at times 
bordered upon insanity—he who was excitable and strongly sen- 
suous—that he should have succeeded in controlling and regulating 
his defects till he became sovereign and serene, and of a character as 
glorious as his intellect was supreme. 

With some help from our learned Doctor—and from his authori- 
ties—we may, in this necessarily brief and imperfect essay, have 
attained to a glimpse at least of Goethe’s life of every day ; we may 
have overheard many of his fine sayings ; and we may, in conse- 
quence, have learned to love and to revere the character, the genius, 
and the Zelenskunst of this noble man and immortal poet. For 
Goethe is the author of “Faust.” The fact that Shakspeare and 
Goethe were Christians—and Protestant Christians—is a strong 
argument in favour of attainable revelation, and the comfort of con- 
viction in the relations between Creator and creature. The limits of 
so short an article make a full picture of its hero difficult. It can 
suggest rather than satisfy ; but we may yet attain to some conception 
of the lofty supremacy of the ideal greatness of Goethe: minister, 
scientist, poet—and poet who ranks second only to our own 


Shakspeare. 
H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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THE DEMON STAR. 


LLUSTRATING my remarks by a prominent example, I have 

endeavoured, in the following pages, to present as succinctly 

and untechnically as possible the leading facts connected with “the 
astronomy of the invisible.” 

The subjoined directions will enable the reader to fix upon a 
heavenly body of special interest since ancient times. Look 
horizontally a little to the east of South, and upwards for about half 
the distance from the horizon to the point overhead, at midnight 
(Greenwich time) in London—or 11.52 P.M. (local time) in Edin- 
burgh—on November 13; two hours earlier on December 13 ; and 
still earlier as time goes on, by fifty-five minutes a fortnight, or two 
hours a month. The daily acceleration is 3 min. 56sec. There 
will be seen a conspicuous star of a reddish tint. From this red 
star imagine a long straight line extending upwards with a gradual 
slope to the left, and a rather brighter yellowish-white star will be 
readily noticed. Suppose another line traced upwards from the red 
star, of exactly the same length and slope as the first, but on the 
right side of the vertical—so as to form, as it were, a gigantic capital 
V—and a star will be found, somewhat isolated from any other as 
bright as itself. It is much less bright than the red star (Aldebaran) 
or the yellowish-white star (Capella). This fainter star is the 
interesting object alluded to. It is known by the name of “ Algol.” 
Within certain limits, the farther north an observer is situated the 
earlier will the appearance described be seen, and vice versa. The 
difference for places in the British Isles will be very slight. At all 
points on the Greenwich parallel of latitude the local time for the 
phenomenon is the same as for London. Readers in foreign parts, 
generally, must be referred to star maps or a celestial globe. North 
of the s5oth parallel of N. latitude Algol never sets: below 50 S. 
latitude it never rises. Those readers who have some acquaintance 
with the stars, will find that Sirius, Orion’s Belt, Aldebaran, and 
Algol are very nearly in one long straight line and equidistant in the 
order named. 
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Exactly how bright Algol may appear to the eye depends upon 
when it is viewed. If the day and hour are taken at random, it is 
highly probable that the star will appear a trifle fainter than the 
second order of brightness—technically, of about the “second 
magnitude ”—identical in appearance with two other stars above the 
upright ““V” and situated respectively to the right and left of 
Algol, which forms with them a right angle. If, however, it be 
observed at any day and hour and minute noted in Knowledge 
or the English Mechanic as one of the periods of “minima of 
Algol,” it will be seen as very little brighter than the “fourth magni- 
tude,” that is to say, at just such points of time it emits about a 
quarter as much light as usual. The star is, in fact, what is termed 
a “variable,” and, for several reasons, it ranks among the most 
celebrated of all these noteworthy objects. It lies in the “ head of 
the Medusa” in the constellation of Perseus. In past ages it was 
considered by the Arabs to be a “demon star,” because at intervals 
it “winked” at them. Hence the specific epithet 4/7 Go/, or “ The 
Demon.” In star catalogues it is classified as Beta Persei. The fall 
in brightness is very noticeable and quite regular, the minima or 
times of greatest faintness being always within a few seconds of 
2 days 20 hours 49 minutes apart—that is to say, any consecutive 
minimum happens on the next day but two, and at three hours and 
eleven minutes earlier in the day. If Algol was at minimum 
intensity at 11 P.M. on Monday, it would present the same aspect 
again on Thursday at eleven minutes before 8 p.m. During something 
like 44 hours its light is fading ; it remains at greatest faintness for 
only fifteen or twenty minutes, when another 44 hours of increasing 
light restores the star to its normal appearance. This rhythmical ebb 
and flow of light has been observed to take place at least since 1782, 
when Goodricke determined the exact length of its period. The 
question still remained—What caused the fluctuation? It seemed 
wellnigh incontestable that so machine-like an effect must be 
referable to rotation (on an axis) or revolution (of one body round 
another). A small portion of the star’s surface might be less brilliant 
than the rest, or some kind of satellite might periodically obstruct 
Algol’s beams. Another general suggestion was that a star-sun 
might be so much flattened at its poles as sometimes merely to 
present a thin edge of luminous surface. The eclipse hypothesis, 
however, demanded a satellite so large, relatively to its primary, that, 
judging by analogy from our own solar system, it appeared impro- 
bable, while the other interpretations were still less easy to reconcile 
with previous experience. 
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Edgar Allan Poe, in one of his short philosophical tales, uses 
this expression: “It is by prominences above the plane of the 
ordinary that reason feels her way, if at all, in her search for the 
true.” These striking words have a very wide range of applicability. 
It is encouraging to reflect that differences in manifested effects 
almost always contain within themselves a clue to their causes. 
The “fixed stars” are all so utterly separate from our own solar 
system that their light requires periods of years to cross the un- 
fathomable abysses of intervening space. Speaking generally, their 
distances are quite immeasurable, the very few exceptions only 
serving to prove the general rule. Hitherto the only instrument 
available for use on celestial objects had been the telescope, which 
simply renders the luminosity of a star more intense by refracting 
and concentrating upon the eye a much larger amount of light than 
would be received without such assistance. No such effect as an 
increase of the object’s angular dimensions is here possible. You 
cannot “ magnify” a star. Seen through a telescope they all appear 
simply as so many luminous points, differing solely in respect of 
brilliancy or colour—one or both. Upon the face of matters, 
definite details of what happens in, or near to, any of the stars, or 
of their individual characteristics, seem absolutely unobtainable. 
Algol remains a single point of light in the largest telescopes. 

About the year 1862, Sir William Huggins (then Mr. Huggins) 
was led to turn his attention to the analysis of starlight by means 
of the spectroscope. His so doing marks an epoch in the history of 
stellar observation. Simultaneously with the new field of observation 
was opened up a new and delightful field of thought. The New 
Astronomy was born. 

The fundamental part of the spectroscope, and that upon which 
all its indications depend, is simply a three-cornered glass rod—in 
mathematical language a “triangular prism.” An instrument made 
up of one or more such glass prisms combined with properly 
adjusted lenses, and having directed upon it, by means of an 
extremely narrow slit, a thin ribbon of the light to be examined, 
furnishes the data for deductions of transcendent importance. Of 
all the developments of physical science in the nineteenth century, 
it is incontrovertible that the results achieved by this fascinating 
instrument entitle it to rank as one of the very highest. Its revela- 
tions, and the manner in which they are made, exceed anything 
contained in the wildest romance. When white light passes through 
a prism there is produced a “spectrum ”—a rainbow-like band 
similar to that often accidentally seen in the bevelled edge of a 
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mirror or in the pendants of a lustre. When any chemical element 
(hydrogen, sodium, iron, carbon, &c., &c.) is made excessively hot, 
it becomes a glowing, luminous gas. If its light shines through a 
spectroscope, fine coloured lines will appear at precisely the same 
distances apart as the correspondingly coloured portions of the 
spectrum. The number and positions of these lines form an un- 
erring guide to the element which thus emits them—each separate 
element having its own peculiar set of lines. An ordinary or “con- 
tinuous” spectrum results from an incandescent solid, liquid, or 
highly compressed gaseous mass. Such a spectrum might be termed 
a complete colour-scale. Each spectrum hue has its own special 
degree of refrangibility and therefore its own unalterable place in 
the colour-belt. If, before it reaches the eye, light—either from the 
“lines” of a gas or from a continuous spectrum—traverses a layer 
of very highly heated gas, but which is at a lower temperature than 
the glowing matter behind it, the relatively cooler vapour will nullify 
such bright lines and such parts of the spectrum as correspond to 
its bright lines. The consequence of the conditions just enunciated 
is that the spectra of our sun and the stars are, each and all—in 
diverse fashion—scored from end to end with dark lines, because 
suns are always encased in a double envelope of vapours. The 
outer and less intensely heated layer is termed the “reversing 
layer,” from the fact of its obliterating the bright lines of the still 
more fiercely glowing inner layer. 

The rate at which light-waves rush into the eye determines 
the colour-sensation. Of any two spectrum-colour-sensations, that 
lying nearer to the violet results from more frequent etheric waves 
than those giving rise to the other. In every case the absolute 
number of impulses in a second of time is excessively, incredibly 
enormous—millions of millions. Doppler in 1841 foreshadowed 
the important truth that it mattered not by what means light-waves 
were made to enter the eye at any particular rate; the same colour 
would always result so long as the requisite number of impulses 
affected the retina in a given space of time. Consequently, if the 
distance between the eye and the source of light was not constant 
neither could the colour of the light perceived remain unaltered. 
The speed of the impinging waves would be influenced by the 
motion of the quivering beam as a whole, either towards or away 
from the eye—in such cases they must be either squeezed together 
or spread out. It is within the range of everyday experience that 
the sound of a locomotive whistle is shriller when approaching than 
just as it passes, and sbriller while passing than as it is receding. 
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This is because more air-waves are carried into the ear or fewer are 
allowed to enter it—the number of impulses on the ear-drum in 
any given time determining the pitch of the sound. Huggins’s use 
of the spectroscope on the stars afforded the first opportunity of 
putting Doppler’s theory to a practical test. The exact positions of 
hundreds of dark lines in the solar spectrum had been already 
mapped. Such lines might be expected to appear in slightly 
altered positions if either the light-source or the eye were, relatively 
to each other, moving with a velocity in any degree comparable 
with that of light, which darts through space at the rate of about 
186,000 miles in a second. Sir William Huggins, writing in the 
Nineteenth Century, says: “ At last, in 1868, I felt able to announce, 
in a paper printed in the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society’ 
for that year, the foundation of this new method of research, 
which, transcending the wildest dreams of an earlier time, enables 
the astronomer to measure off directly in terrestrial units the 
invisible motions in the line of sight, of the heavenly bodies.” The 
observations of this prince of spectroscopists were shortly after- 
wards confirmed by Vogel in Germany. As time has advanced and 
improved methods of photography have been successfully applied 
to star spectra, many cases of stars approaching or receding from 
the earth have been determined with an accuracy of about an English 
mile a second. Facts of yet higher significance, however, were 
to be revealed. In little more than twenty years from the publica- 
tion of the paper referred to, the exquisitely delicate instrument 
which had given astronomers an insight into the chemical constitu- 
tion of the stars and had made it possible to measure their in- 
visible movements of approach or recession, had conferred upon 
mankind such an extension of the last-named power as, at first, 
seems incomprehensible. 

About the year 1883 Professor Edward C. Pickering, Director of 
Harvard College Observatory, U.S., showed that it was decidedly 
probable that a dark companion star revolved round Algol, and that 
it produced the variability by periodically crossing the line of sight. 
He further pointed out that spectroscopic examination might bring 
to light important details in such a case. In the year 1889 Dr. 
H. C. Vogel, Director of the Potsdam Observatory, near Berlin, set 
at rest for ever the vexed question of the “ winking of the Demon 
Star,” by proving Prof. Pickering’s explanation and suggestions to be 
correct. ‘‘ Prominences above the plane of the ordinary ” were con- 
spicuously manifest when looked for in the right direction. Dark 
lines in the star’s spectrum, the normal positions of which admitted 
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of no dispute—they were known to originate from the glowing 
vapours of certain elementary substances—were distinctly shown by 
Dr. Vogel’s photographs to have a uniformly increasing and dimi- 
nishing backward and forward swing, now to one side and then to the 
other of their well-established positions in the Sun’s spectrum. At 
every minimum of Algol, and at points very nearly 344 hours earlier 
or later (¢.e. midway between two successive minima), the lines are in 
their normal places ; then, during the ensuing half of the period just 
named, they are displaced to one side with an increasing rate of 
movement, till in just about 17} hours they attain their maximum 
displacement and begin to move back again. Their reversed motion 
becomes slower and slower, till at the end of the next similar period 
they have exactly reached their customary positions in the colour- 
band. During the succeeding 34} hours precisely the same succes- 
sive phenomena of line-displacement recur, only on the opposite 
side of the normal—-towards the other end of the spectrum. There 
was no longer any doubt that the fluctuating light resulted from 
periodical eclipses of this bright far-distant sun. The spectroscopic 
appearances clearly demonstrate that Algol itself must be revolving 
in a circular orbit, the centre of which is common to the path of the 
star and to that of some other object unknown and unseen—some 
“ dark sun ”—the circulatory motion arising from each being attracted 
by the other. This would cause each body to revolve round the 
common centre of gravity of the two. When the shift of the spec- 
trum lines is towards the blue end (which is immediately after a 
minimum), the bright star is moving towards us, and so, as it were, 
“raining ” upon our eyes—or our photographic plates—an increased 
number of impulses, and vice versa. And now we come to the most 
surprising revelation of all. 

In virtue of a law generalised by Sir Isaac Newton from 
“ Kepler’s Third Law ”—which, as enunciated by Kepler, is not 
rigidly exact—we are enabled to determine the distance between the 
components of a double sun like Algol with a very fair approach to 
accuracy, and to form an estimate of their combined weight—more 
correctly, of their attractive or gravitational force. The philosopher, 
whose honoured name is connected for all time with his three most 
justly celebrated “ Laws,” found that if he selected any two planets 
in the solar system, and (using the same measuring units in each 
case) multiplied the number of time units in the period of revolution 
round the sun of either planet by itself (called “squaring the periodic 
time”), then if the number of length units in that planet’s average 
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the mean distance”), the cubed distance of one would be just as 
much larger or smaller than the cubed distance of the other as the 
squared time of its revolution round the sun was larger or smaller 
than the squared time of the other. The four products formed the 
four terms of a “proportion.” The mathematical expression for 
Kepler’s Third Law is that in the case of the planets “the squares of 
the periodic times are proportional to the cubes of the mean dis- 
tances.” Newton’s grand generalisation, which is absolutely exact 
and universal, requires that the united mass of any two mutually 
attracting and revolving bodies (undisturbed by any other) be taken 
into account. Let the time of revolution of the two round their 
common centre of gravity be squared, and the product multiplied by 
the united mass, and this second product set down as a dividend ; 
then take the cube of the distance separating the centre of gravity 
of one body from that of the other for a divisor—THE QUOTIENT 
WILL BE INVARIABLE. It now becomes quite easy to understand 
that if the distance between any two mutually revolving bodies, 
together with the time in which they complete a single revolu- 
tion, is known, so likewise is their combined weight. ‘The fact 
that the light we have to deal with emanates from one member 
only of the pair we are considering, unfortunately introduces 
some uncertainty into the problem of determining their respec- 
tive masses, and also their distance apart—the elements of mass 
and distance being interdependent. Matters would be greatly sim- 
plified if each of these closely related orbs was a shining star. 
How far the bright one lies from the common centre of gravity is 
directly calculable from its rate of movement round that centre. 
But antecedently we are ignorant of the star’s mass (or weight). 
We should be without any ready clue to this, were it not for the 
periodical partial eclipse, which, by demanding certain conditions, 
renders others highly probable. Obviously, the greater the joint 
weight of the two bodies, the greater must be their separating dis- 
tance, and vice versa, the first item entering directly into the dividend 
and the second being the cube root of the divisor of our “ division 
sum” with its never-varying “answer.” From a purely mathe- 
matical point of view we are confronted with an “ indeterminate 
equation” of the form eyo in which x and y are unknown 
and a and 4 known quantities—2 being a “constant.” a@ represents 
the time required for a complete revolution ; «x, the total mass of the 
two bodies ; 4, the distance of one and y, of the other from their 
common centre of gravity: & is always the same number, providing, 
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of course, the same units of time and length are used. Such an 
equation as the foregoing admits of an infinite number of solutions. 
Practical considerations, however, limit the possible values of the 
masses of these two suns and the distance between their centres. 
This distance naturally divides into two portions at the common 
centre-of-gravity point, which must lie at about one million and 
sixty thousand English miles from the visible star’s centre. The 
experienced astrophysicist who is our authority in the matter, 
concludes—from the amount and manner of the decrease and 
increase of light and the duration of the recurrent eclipse—that, 
in his judgment, the dark companion is somewhat smaller than 
the luminary. This places it farther away from the common 
c.o.g. than the latter—the respective distances from that point 
being inversely as the respective masses of the two stars. If one 
were twice the weight of the other, it would be half as far away 
from the gravitating point. Two balls, connected by a cord and 
flung twirling into the air, form a rough illustration of motion round 
acommon centre. The point in the cord round which they gyrated 
would afford a very good clue to the relative weight of each. 

Assuming similar densities and that one disc passes centrally 
across the other, Dr. Vogel obtains the following figures : diameter 
of Algol in English miles, 1,074,100; of the dark companion, 
840,600 ; distance apart of their centres, 3,269,000. Algol is known 
(by the photographs) to move in its orbit with a uniform speed of 
27 miles per second, which would involve a speed of 56 for the dark 
star. The mass of Algol is put at four-ninths, and that of the eclipsing 
body at two-ninths, the mass of the Sun. 

Another peculiarity—more recondite than those we have been 
considering—remains to be noticed in connection with the Demon 
Star. Its investigation promises to become of extreme interest and 
importance. The period comprised between two successive minima, 
when expressed with very great accuracy, is found to be not quite 
constant. The accumulated tiny delays in a space of rather more 
than thirty years amount to considerably more than two hours—the 
quasi-three-day period growing by exceedingly small but increasing 
increments from its normal length to a maximum several seconds 
longer. Then by analogous gradual accelerations extending over a 
similar space of time the period again becomes of the usual extent. 
After this, the foregoing process is reversed, the period shortening to 
a minimum, and then—in the last quarter of a cycle of about 131 years 
—gradually lengthening to the normalamount. Dr. Chandler thinks 
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orbit about nineteen times as large as that of the earth round the Sun 
—swayed by some other unknown body ; possibly by more than one, 
That the period is alternately increased and diminished through the 
greater or less time required for the star’s light to reach the earth 
from different points in this orbit. Observations of Algol’s proper 
motion (ze. its annually slightly altered place in the heavens), collated 
with spectroscopic evidence, favour this ingenious hypothesis, 
Analogous effects of retardation and acceleration of periodic pheno- 
mena, in the case of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, led the 
Danish astronomer, Roemer, in the year 1675, to discover the 
successive transmission of light. The measurement of stellar 
distances is the most surpassingly difficult of all astronomical tasks. 
In any future cases like the present it may prove to be greatly 
facilitated, for if a star’s apparent movement in an orbit can be 
measured in angular units, and we can also determine the actual 
dimensions of that orbit, we have found the star’s distance. It 
would seem very probable that light occupies at least 47 years in 
passing from Algol to our eyes, in which case this strange star must 
radiate sixty-three times as much light as our Sun, which would 
only appear to us as a seventh-magnitude star if it were in Algol’s 
place—barely visible to ordinary unaided vision. Accepting the 
foregoing statement of its distance, Dr. Vogel’s estimate of Algol’s 
size would require that it glows forty-seven times as fiercely as the 
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THE SARACENS IN SICILY. 


T is a great loss to historians interested in the beautiful island of 
Sicily that Professor Freeman did not live to complete, as he 
hoped to do, his history of Sicily down to its conquest by the 
Normans under Robert Guiscard. He had collected materials in 
great abundance for this purpose, and had he been able to put 
them before the world we should doubtless have had a complete 
sketch of the occupation of Sicily by the Saracenic invaders, which 
now we only know by searching through the pages of Gibbon and 
the other historians of the later Roman Empire. 

It has been the fate of Sicily to be one of the battle-fields in two 
distinct periods of European history when the Semites have warred 
in Europe for supremacy over the Aryan nations. The Phcenician 
and Carthaginian power strove for its possession with the Romans, 
and during the ninth century of our era the whole island fell into the 
hands of the Saracenic Arabs, and it is with this later Semitic 
conquest that I now propose to deal. 

In the fifth century Sicily, though it still titularly was owning 
allegiance to the Roman Emperors, had the fortune or misfortune 
to have this influence greatly weakened by the invasion of barbaric 
hordes who inundated the whole of the western empire and 
contributed largely to the destruction of the decaying influence of 
the successors of the Czsars. The first stranger prince who deso- 
lated it was Gaiseric the Vandal, and then at the head of succes- 
Sive waves of invasion we find Odoacer the Herule and Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth. The power of the barbarians vanished as quickly as 
it came, and on passing on to the sixth century we find the island 
recovered by Belisarius, and the influence of Rome, which he re- 
established, continued (excluding the invasion of Totila the Goth) 
until the Saracenic conquest. 

In the latter part of the seventh century it seemed as if Sicily 
had become thoroughly permeated with Byzantine Greek influence. 
It became the residence of an Emperor under Constans II., who 
held his court at Syracuse, and after his murder his son Con- 
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stantine IV. flooded the country with his Greek troops, so that for 
some time the island appeared to be an integral part of the Empire 
of the East. But by the conquest of the modern Tunis and Tripoli 
by the Arabs a new power had arisen in Africa, which was more 
dangerous to Christianity in Sicily than the weakness of the 
Byzantine rule. The rapid spread and sudden rise of the Arabs 
alarmed all Mediterranean Europe and seemed to threaten all the 
Latin nations, and they soon by predatory incursions showed that 
they had cast an envious eye over the rich lands of Sicily and were 
desirous of annexing it to their African Empire. 

In the year 781 the Tyrant of Sicily, Elipidius, who had been 
Strategos under Constantine VI., having become embroiled with his 
suzerain, and seeing it was useless to resist, took refuge with the 
Saracens in Africa, and thereby gave them a fresh title to interfere 
with the government of the island.! 

The first serious attempt, however, which the Saracens made on 
Sicily, and which ended after sixty-eight years of warfare in. the 
complete subjugation of the whole island, took place under Ziyadet 
Allah, who established a dynasty at Kairwan, in Tunis, and overran 
in turn the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

The pretext they took for their invasion was the avenging of a 
man under authority, one Euphemios, condemned by the religious 
Emperor Michael the Stammerer to have his nose cut off or his 
tongue plucked out as a punishment for the abduction of a nun. It 
seems the Arabs were always called in in such cases. In Spain 
they, says tradition, were summoned to avenge the outraged Lady 
Florinde. ‘Si Florinde avait eu le mollet mal tourné et le genou 
disgracieux, les Arabes ne seraient pas venus ern Espagne !” ? 

Under Abu Abd’alla Ased, a famous Moslem lawyer, the Saracens 
landed in 827 at Mazzara, and from there overran the rest of thecountry 
until they received a considerable check from the Greek population of 
Syracuse, but they were reinforced by a large contingent of Moors 
from Spain,’ which was then in great prosperity under the Ommeyad 
dynasty. Town after town fell, and in 831 the city of Palermo was 
captured after a year’s siege of terrible rigour, which scarcely any of 
the garrison survived. The town under the name of Bulirma 
became the Arab capital, and was advanced like the great cities of 
Spain, and made worthy of its position. 

The conquest dragged itself along, not too fast, but surely. The 

? Freeman’s Sicily, Phenician, Greek, and Roman, p. 335. 


2 Théophile Gautier, Voyage en Espagne. 
* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vi. 408. 
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Emirs were stimulated to further exertions by express orders from 
the Calif, with whom the Jehad was extremely popular, a cargo of 
captive patrician dames being forwarded to him as each city fell into 
the hands of his captains. 

In 858 the town of Céfalu was taken, and in the succeeding 
year, after a lengthy siege, Castragiovanni was surprised by the 
Arabs, who crept one by one through a sewer into the town. The 
south of Italy was invaded and Bari taken,! and in 877 the conquest 
of Sicily was made complete by the capture, under the Emir Ja’far 
ibn Ahmed, of Syracuse, previously the chief city of the island. The 
town was a good prize for the invaders ; they looted from the 
cathedral alone five thousand pounds of silver plate, and it was said 
that the city yielded them a million pieces of gold as spoil ; but the 
long and valorous defence had exasperated the Saracens, and 
seventy of the principal Syracusan nobles were massacred in cold 
blood, and a man who had been rash enough to curse the Prophet’s 
name was torn asunder. 

No sooner, however, was the conquest of Sicily by the African 
Moslems completed than the conquerors threw off their allegiance 
to the mother country. This revolt was suppressed with much 
bloodshed by Ibrahim ibn Ahmed, the African Viceroy of Kairwan. 
He played the two revolutionary parties—the Arab and the Berber 
—against each other, and becoming supreme put the leader of each 
to death. In the year goo Palermo was again sacked with terrible 
cruelty, and all Sicily reduced again to the state of a vassal of Africa 
by the capture of Taormina. 

When the power of Kairwan declined Sicily again attempted to 
emancipate itself, but this was checked by the successes of the 
dynasty of Fatimite Califs in Africa. These took Palermo, and one 
of their Emirs boasted that he had slaughtered more than half a 
million of his co-religionists. But the semi-independence of Sicily, 
notwithstanding this African Renaissance, became a fait accompli 
when Hassan Kelbite in 948 made the Emirate hereditary in his 
house, and established his family so firmly on the throne that their 
rule lasted for a century. 

During the Moslem period, says Kington,? Palermo flourished 
in spite of its rebellions and consequent massacres, and Cordova 
was its only rival in culture in the West. It contained nine gates 


» A succinct account of the Saracen descent on South Italy, and their 
defeats by Pope Leo at Ostia in 849 A.D., and at Bari in 868 by the Emperor 
Lewis II., is to be found in The Dark Ages, by C. Oman. 

* Life of Frederick IJ., by T. L. Kington. 
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and five hundred mosques; but Ibn Hankal complains that the 
citizens were “more prone to vice than virtue and could hardly be 
brought to keep Ramazan or Fast at all, but preferred to sit idly, 
old and young, at the city gates, like monks begging.” 

The Moslem population—the descendants of the conquerors— 
was chiefly composed of Arabs and Berbers. The former occupied 
the tract of land round Trapani and Palermo, in the north-west, 
while the industrious Berbers settied in the Val di Mazzara. We 
are told that it was the Arab population which furnished the 
lawyers, governors, and captains of Sicily. 

As a rule the Christians—the conquered people, like those under 
the Moors in Spain—were very tolerantly used, but they were never- 
theless under certain disabilities. They could not serve in the 
**Guind,” or army, which was recruited solely from the Moslem 
nobility, and they were forced to pay the “‘ Gesia,” or poll tax, which 
gave them comparative toleration for their religion. 

They were forbidden also, says Mr. Kington, to carry arms, 
to mount horses, to build high houses, to drink wine in public, or 
to celebrate pompous funeral rites, and to ring bells or build new 
churches or cloisters. 

Many of the greater monasteries had been destroyed during the 
Conquest, but otherwise we hear of little religious persecution. 
St. John of Rachetta seems to have been the only martyr of con- 
sequence, and he shared the honours of canonisation with another 
saint of Moslem times—Sta. Rosalia, whose chief title to fame seems 
to have been that she “retired to the top of Monte Pellegrino to 
avoid the Saracens.” ! 

Slavery—the mild form of slavery which the Koran authorises 
—was introduced into Sicily, and the number of slaves in Saracenic 
times was very considerable. These were chiefly confined to the 
Val di Mazzara, the Val di Noto being filled with vassal Christians 
and the Val Demone with the greater estates of the odb/esse. The 
chief part of the island was Marset Allah—the Port of God—which 
became a place of note, but in our own days has dwindled, under 
the contracted name of Marsala, to a village known only for its wine 
trade. 

The complete disintegration of the Saracenic power really com. 
menced in the tenth century, under the Kelbite Emirs. The Harim 
influences, which always in the long run weaken the stability of a 
Muhammedan dynasty, were at work, with their usual results, and 
the wars of rival pretenders were intensified by contests between the 

1 Light’s Views of Sicily. 
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orthodox Sunnis and the Shia heretics, who had arrived in Sicily 
to create disunion. Gibbon says: 

“ After a reign of two hundred years the Saracens were ruined 
by their divisions: the Emir disclaimed the authority of the Kings 
of Tunis ; the people rose against the Emirs ; the cities were usurped 
by the chiefs ; each meaner rebel was independent in his village or 
castle, and the weaker of two brothers implored the friendship of 
the Christians.” It was at this time (1038 a.p.) that George 
Maniaces, governor of Lombardy, found a favourable opportunity 
for the recovery of Sicily on behalf of the Emperor Michael. With 
a body of mercenaries consisting partly of five hundred Norman 
knights under Guillaume de Hauteville he attacked Messina, and in 
a short time reduced thirteen of the principal cities. The Emir of 
Syracuse fell by the hand of the Norman leader in the second en- 
gagement. Had Maniaces followed up these successes, doubtless 
Sicily might have been freed from the rule of the Saracens, but a 
quarrel arose between him and his Norman allies, to whom he refused 
sufficient reward, and they withdrew indignant to Apulia, and Maniaces 
himself was recalled to Byzantium. 

But Moslem power received only a very short respite by his 
recall. In 1060 Ben et Themnah, being dispossessed of Catania, 
invoked the aid of the Apulian Normans, and their help was 
solicited at the same time by the Christian Greeks of Messina. At 
this double call for assistance Robert Guiscard and Roger de Haute- 
ville, both brothers of the former leader of the Northmen, lost no 
time in preparing for the conquest of Sicily. Messina they took 
by surprise during the fast of Ramazan, and with their band of a 
few hundred men gained a very decisive victory over some thousand 
Saracens at Castragiovanni. Two years later, however, the Saracens 
had rallied so much that they were able to besiege for four months 
the Count Roger and Eremberga, his wife, in the town of Trani. 

Their distress was such that, says the chronicler, the Count and 
Countess “ had only one cloak betwixt them, that they wore which- 
ever most required it ;” but the Saracens were forced to raise the 
siege by a sudden sortie of the garrison. The next great stage in 
the history of the conquest was the capture of Palermo. This was 
a great gain to the Normans, both conquerors and conquered having 
been reinforced, one from Calabria and the other from Africa. The 
Emir of Palermo was killed before the beginning of the siege, a 
siege which lasted six months and was only terminated through the 
treachery of some Sicilian Christians in the Saracenic army. The 
Saracens succumbed, but on honourable terms; their property, 
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religion, language, and laws were respected, and almost the only 
visible change was the conversion into a cathedral of the principal 
mosque of the city. Palermo was retained by Duke Robert, who 
relinquished to his brother the remainder of the island. Three 
years later Count Roger reduced Mazzara, the first town which the 
Saracens had occupied in Sicily—and in 1078 took Taormina. The 
next success for the Christians was the reduction of Syracuse after 
a sharp naval engagement in which the Emir Ben Averd was 
drowned, and the surrender of Girgenti and Castragiovanni by 
Prince Khamut, who bowed to the rising sun and became a 
Christian. Noto, the last town in which the Saracens held out, was 
handed over to Count Roger in 1089, its possessor, the widow of 
Ben Averd of Syracuse, being allowed to depart with her children 
and treasures to Africa, and then all Sicily was in the hands of the 
Normans. 

Though now subjugated the Saracens were not yet reduced to 
insignificance. Their language was still the vernacular, and their 
people still governed by the law of the Koran. They managed to 
keep a certain grasp on the helm of the State, and King William 
the Bad was entirely under their influence. On the death of his 
son and namesake, styled “the Good,” the Saracenic party was 
responsible for the election of Tancred, an illegitimate relative 
of the last king. Dormant under Constance, Saracenic influence 
became strongest under her son Frederick II. ; but an ill-fated 
rebellion led this Emperor to transport many of his Arabic subjects 
to Italy, and there, to the horror of the Popes, to found a Moslem 
colony at Nocera. In this colony he found his most faithful sub- 
jects in Italy, and it was most faithful also to his son, the unfortunate 
Manfred ; but this fidelity cost the colony its very existence, and the 
last spark of Sicilian Saracenic power was extinguished by the success 
of Charles of Anjou at the battle of Benevento. 

A, FRANCIS STEUART. 
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BELL—A CHORUS GIRL. 


HE yellow light faded and the pale grey of early evening came 

over the street. Out in the country beautiful tints were to 

be seen of crimson-edged clouds in the far west and a brightness 

hanging over the hill-tops; but that was far away from this street 

which led (not directly, but after two or three turnings or so) into 
Tottenham Court Road. 

Jack Newcombe had his lodgings in this street, and his sitting- 
room window looked towards the chilly and shadowed east. 

It was the hour when “ That” generally came back. Possibly 
the various editors to whom it was sent disposed of it during the fore- 
noon and despatched it by an early afternoon post, so that (as it 
never went out of London) Jack received it about six or seven 
o'clock. The present time was seven o’clock on a warm evening 
early in September. 

Jack Newcombe was now a clerk in a tea warehouse. “ That” 
was the story he had written—one of many—but the pet offspring 
of his brain. 

Five years ago Jack had gone up to Oxford from a happy and 
prosperous home and with a good public school education. It was 
an old story. The firm failed, his father died, ruined and heart- 
broken. The little money that was left was needed for the widow 
and younger children. Jack said at once he must shift for himself, 
and the uncles and aunts (a swarm of these always rise up on such 
occasions) seemed to think he certainly ought to do so. 

The widow took her young family down into Devon—the home 
of her youth. The elder girls had now procured posts as governesses 
and were helping the younger ones. One of the boys had gained a 
scholarship. They knew Jack had obtained a good situation and 
was cleverer than any of them. Judging by his letters he was doing 
very well indeed, 

Poor Jack ! 

He had won such distinction for essay writing at school, he was 
so certain what his career was to be, that he set small store by his 
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“ good situation” and lost it by giving his attention to literary work 
instead of giving it to his employers. He had not told his family he 
was now only in a tea warehouse, but he put off his home visit. 

He had been so confident that when “That” was completed triumph 
must come. It was now a year since it was finished. A year of 
restless waiting and bitter disappointment. The hopefulness of youth 
reviving, then a repetition of the anguish. 

Now he was no longer surprised to see it come back. There was 
a sort of dull throb at his heart when the maid-of-all-work brought 
up the well-known roll. The calmness of despair was coming, though 
he was barely twenty-five. 

He sat looking wearily at it. Even supposing it did not possess 
proof of the original genius he had at first believed in, yet it was so 
undeniably better than hundreds upon hundreds which were published 
and gained some kind of notoriety. 

Fate was against him. In proud self-confidence he had ventured 
the combat—this was to be the end of the struggle. 

A knock came at his door. 

“* Come in,” he cried, and looked round as the door opened, 

He started in surprise, for certainly it was an unlooked-for visitor 
who entered—a girl, whom he remembered to have met sometimes 
on the staircase, and who lived with her old mother on the third 
floor. She was a good-natured-looking girl of the thick-fringed, 
untidy type. With her the business of life seemed always to com- 
mence at the end of the day, so he concluded she was connected 
with some music-hall or theatre. 

“Do you want anything?” he asked, rising and confronting her. 

She kept the door-handle in one hand, and shyly held out the 
other with a small piece of pink paper. 

“Well?” he questioned, surprised at the shyness in one of her 
stamp. 

She blushed right up to the thick light fringe. “It’s a ticket for 
the ‘stalls,’” she said. “We get ’em sometimes this time of year, 
and I thought you’d look’d lonesome of late, and it might cheer yer 
up, and do yer good. I’m on there now in the chorus. "Deed I’ve 
got a little part to myself just now whiles one’s away that does it 
general.” 

He blushed almost as much as she did. He wasa brown-haired 
grey-eyed, good-looking young fellow, thin, but of interesting appear- 
ance. He knew this too, and hada nervous dread that this young 
person had taken a fancy to him and was about to open a 
campaign. 
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Perhaps he was not so much master of the situation as he should 
have been at his age. His ‘Best Girls’ had hitherto been the 
heroines of his favourite romances. Also he was slightly conceited 
(notwithstanding his rejections at shrines more obdurate than Cupid’s), 
and there is a form of conceit which helps a young man to keep 
straight. 

But Bell belonged to a class generally quick at thought-divining. 
She seemed to guess by instinct his half-formed idea. 

“ Bless yer, it’s just friendly like—yer needn’t be afraid,” she 
said reassuringly; “I’ve got my young man in the chorus with me ; 
I thought it ud cheer yer up. They say it’s very good t’other side 
of the lights.” 

She was more at her ease now, but he was redder than ever at 
the way she had hit off his hesitation. 

“Tt’s very kind indeed of you,” he said, feeling that sympathy 
was not to be despised. 

“No, it ain’t. I'll look for you to-night.” 

He felt it would be churlish not to accept, and the girl was 
evidently pleased that he did so. She went off with a friendly nod, 
catching the torn lace of her shabby black dress on the latch as she 
turned. 

“No harm. It’s always doin’ that,” she turned to say, laughing. 

It was a long while since he had afforded himself even a shilling 
for the gallery ; his resources were more than pinched. He had 
always obliged himself to send a certain sum home from the “good 
salary,” and now that same sum amounted to half what he earned 
at the tea warehouse ; but he sent the same that his family might 
suspect nothing. 

He smoked a good deal, for that lessened his appetite. But to- 
day his dinner had consisted of a crust of bread and an egg of 
“uncertain date.” 

Living on the whole of his present salary would have been 
difficult, but living on half of it, with the rent of his two rooms to 
pay, certainly meant something like starvation. 

Of course he had been very foolish. He had had confidence 
in himself. Self-confidence with full pockets is highly commendable, 
but with empty pockets it may often be esteemed folly. 

“ Perhaps the theatre will take my thoughts off ‘ ¢hat,’” he said to 
himself as he threw the unhappy MS. into an empty drawer. 

At any rate he felt he must go. 


The piece was bright and amusing, if not very first class, but 
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Jack Newcombe was conscious of little but glaring light, loud music, 
and intense heat. His friend of the chorus smiled at him under 
her flowery hat, but he did not recognise her disguised with painted 
cheeks and flowing wig. 

When he rose at the end of the performance he felt sick and 
giddy ; he stumbled along with the crowd into the fresh air, but the 
walk home seemed interminable. When he reached the doorstep 
he felt himself staggering and falling 

“ Take care, Mr. Newcombe, ’ere lean on me. Yer took bad, I can 
see,” cried a voice behind him, and a strong arm prevented his falling. 

It was his friend of the morning who was returning from the 
theatre accompanied by her “young man.” They had started thence 
considerably later, but had walked at a much brisker pace than poor 
Jack. 

“Seems to me yer friend’s drunk, Bell,” said her lover of the 
chorus. 

“ Hold yer tongue, Will ; he ain’t,” retorted the girl. “Starved 
more likely by what I’ve seen of ’is dinners lately. Lend a hand 
and help him up the staircase. If he don’t come round soon yer’d 
better go for a doctor.” 

They supported Jack to his room, where he went off into a dead 
faint from which he did not recover until some time after the doctor 
was fetched. Will suggested the hospital, but when he came to 
himself Jack faintly murmured that he should be better soon, and 
the doctor said it was a case for nourishment and fresh air. 

“ Have you any friends in the country to whom you could go for 
a few days?” 

*O yes,” replied Jack, bent on making this the doctor's only 
visit. ‘ My family live in Devonshire, I can go to them.” 

Something in the brave style of the answer compared with the 
poverty around struck the doctor, and he guessed what the real 
reason for the reply might be. He looked at the thin face, shabby 
black coat, and white hands of his patient. 

“T will send round a bottle of wine by my boy, it will do him 
more good than medicine, and I will call again to-morrow,” he said 
to Bell as he went out. 

But by the morrow Jack was too ill for the wine. He was tossing 
on his uncomfortable bed far worse than the doctor had expected to 
find him, and Bell was his self-constituted nurse. 

Her old mother laughed at her. ‘ You'll get nothin’ for yer 
pains, girl,” she said. ‘“ Young gents like that are slippery 
customers. Better ’a stuck to Will.” 
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And Will said : 

“If yer going to take up with him, Bell, I may as well go to 
Nancy Grey for company, but you'll be sorry for it in the end.” 

“ Shut up, both of yer,” said the girl wrathfully. “ I’m not agoin’ 
to leave ’im dyin’ for either of yer. You'd think as ’ow a girl ain’t 
got a thought in her ’ead but for marryin’.” 

To do her justice her action was prompted by pure pity and 
womanly sympathy. Such feelings may abide in the breast of a 
chorus-singer even if her lot has been cast in the humblest walks of 
life. It is hard to credit such sentiments accompanied by bad 
grammar, coarse habits, and vulgar manners. Both lover and 
mother suspected her motives, so perhaps it was not wonderful if the 
doctor did so too. 


There was a faint crimson from the autumn sunset, and the glow 
touched Bell’s untidy blonde hair as she sat at the foot of Jack’s bed 
about a week later. There was a softened look on her face—a look 
of awe and sorrow. It was not a hard face though the skin was 
coarse ; it was hardly a pretty one, but it had always been good- 
natured-looking and now it was something more. For the pale- 
fringed blue eyes had a depth of tenderness in them that gave them 
a beauty they had hitherto lacked. 

She lifted them and looked at the white, white face on the bed. 
She knew it was the face of a dying man. 

She had brought down the patchwork quilt from her own bed- 
room and spread it over the little iron bedstead. She had swept the 
shabby carpet and put things a bit straight. Just now he wanted 
nothing, and she was sitting down waiting—waiting for what ? 

“Tt must be dreadful to lie with nothin’ but death before yer,” 
she muttered to herself with a shudder, and tears rose in the light- 
blue eyes which had not done much weeping of late years—perhaps 
more through lack of time than through lack of feeling. 

The thought seemed to stifle her, and she rose and went into the 
little sitting-room adjoining and gazed out of the window, which 
looked on to the street. 

After a moment she gave a sudden start back with a sort of 
gasp. 

Will was passing with Nancy Grey hanging on his arm, and on 
Nancy’s head was the very hat (with white and blue feathers) which 
Will had promised to buy 4e-—Bell—when they admired it together 
in Holborn a fortnight ago. 
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The sight of one’s sacrifice calmly accepted is often over- 
whelming to the most heroic. Poor Bell had never desired the rd/e 
of heroine (unless on the stage). She was not handsome, and knew 
perhaps that her “chances” would be limited. Will had really 
meant business, and that was more than every chorus admirer did. 

“P’raps I’ll never get a place of my own, or the ring,” she 
gasped with a sob. But through the doorway she caught sight of 
the pale figure on the bed. 

“It’s worse for ’im. He’s got to die. I’m glad if I’ve helped 
to make him a bit comfortable,” she said to herself slowly and 
quietly. Then she returned to her seat at the foot of the bed. 

A minute afterwards the doctor entered. 

“ Just the same, I fear, Bell,” he said after a glance at the poor 
patient. ‘Have you looked again among his papers to see if you 
can find any letters or anything to give a clue to his family’s 
address ?” 

“Ves, sir; but there’s nothink but the sort of thing I gave yer 
—stories, poems, and the like.” 

“ Ah, yes! Poor fellow! That long manuscript I showed to my 
brother, who is editor of a magazine. He says it shows great 
talent, and he would gladly pay some cash down for it if I thought 
it right to let him have it. Poor fellow! I dare say he’s been 
struggling to get a pound or two for his writings, and perhaps 
sending them to the wrong places, or to where they happen to be 
overcrowded.” 

Bell hardly comprehended all the doctor’s observations. Her 
thoughts were on the impossibility of finding the Devonshire 
address. 

‘“‘ Wish we’d ask’d ’im afore he got so bad,” she cried. 

“Indeed I do,” said the doctor, who was a fair-bearded, kindly 
man, barely middle-aged. “I hardly expected this unconsciousness 
to come on so soon. He has lain in this state for three days ; 
I fear there will be no awakening from it. Shall I send in a nurse 
to-night to be with you?” 

“No, thank yer. I shall be all right. Tony (the landlady’s boy) 
will wake and run for you if he’s worse.” 

“You do not go to the theatre at night now ?” 

“‘ No,” she answered shortly. 

If she had been a gentle-faced, ladylike girl, he might have 
asked more questions—if she was right to give up her calling in life, 
indeed her daily bread, for this. But for a chorus singer to give 
up her nightly engagement to attend on a young man above her in 
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social position was a state of things which admitted of other con- 
struction. The doctor shrugged his shoulders and left. 

There was a great pity at the girl’s heart, but no other sentiment. 
What she had of that passion was given to Will. 

And Will was another’s—so was her engagement at the theatre. 

The doctor looked back to say: “I went round to the tea-place 
to-day to see if they knew the address of his people ; but they didn’t. 
Try to make him say, if he comes round at all.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “I'll try. I tried last night; but he 
only rambles.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

Soon the evening glow faded and the night began. 

It was a dreary night. A slight wind rose and blew up the 
clouds, and there was an autumn chill in the air. By the doctor’s 
order she had lit a little fire in the patient’s room, but the grate in 
that bedroom was not accustomed to a fire and it burned sulkily. 
She sat in a low chair by it, half dozing till after midnight, and then 
waking in a state of fear and apprehension. 

She looked with dread at the still figure on the bed. He no 
longer tossed and muttered, but she knew that only meant that ¢# was 
coming nearer, that mysterious 1T, the thought of which seemed so 
awful in this midnight loneliness. 

The cheap night-light guttered in the saucer on the washstand. 
She tried to make it burn better, and then started at the shadow of 
her own hand above it. She thought there was a sound at the door, 
and stood shivering and listening, breathing more freely when the 
sound of something passing in the street seemed to reassure her of 
the fact of the outer world. 

She had never before duperienced such feelings, nor had she 
heard of “ overwrought nerves.” All she could say to herself was 
that it “was that dreadful to be alone now ## was really coming, and 
she’d half a mind to wake the old woman.” 

The recollection of the condition in which her mother generally 
went to rest (thanks to their proximity to a small “ public”) turned 
her back as she was going towards the door. In the still silence 
there was a solemnity into which she dared not summon unhallowed 
vice. No idea like this took form in her brain, but the instinct was 
there all the same. She turned back. 

A sound from the bed startled her. She rushed to his pillow, 
for there was consciousness in his eyes and he was trying to 
speak. 
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“Tell me, what is it?” she asked. It was hardly a relief to see 
him thus, for she saw too how near the end was. 

He half raised himself. ‘I know you’ve been very good to me,” 
he said. ‘I’ve known you about when I couldn’t say anything.” 

“No, I haven’t been good,” she answered, nothing else occurring 
to her to say. 

“Yes, you have. Thank you—and God bless you for it,” he 
gasped weakly. “I’ve nothing I can give you—I know I’m dying.” 

“‘Can’t you tell me where your mother and sisters are livin’? 
Somewhere in Devon, ain’t it?” 

“VYes—Knoll Cottage—Little Lynn—near Exeter. Write it 
down.” He spoke between short breathings. 

She wrote it down laboriously by the flare of the night-light. 

I'll send directly the morning comes,” she said. 

“Tt will be too late,” came faintly from the bed. “Still they 
must come—afterwards.” 

After what ? 

She went to his bedside. 

“ Have you any message for them?” she asked. 

“My love, especially to my sister Milly. It will nearly break 
her heart she was not here——” 

A long silence. Then he spoke again. 

“‘She’s to have all the papers—they’re no good—but she'll like 
them.” 

“The doctor took some to look at. ’E said ’e’d a brother, an 
editor, who thought a lot of that long thing you’d written and wanted 
to buy it. He took ’em to see if there was any address of your 
people on ’em. Oh! What’s the matter ?” 

For on the dying face was a look of the deepest mental anguish, 
the lips parted, the young man sank back, his thin hands clasped, 
the tears rolling down his cheeks. 

“Oh! my God! And I have died for it,” he murmured. 

“Oh! please don’t take on. They shan’t go if you don’t like. 
I'll have ’em all back,” cried poor mystified Bell. 

*No—no. If he’ll publish them—listen Bell—you are to have 
the money. Oh! can’t I get better? Can’t you send for the 
doctor ?” 

The feeble, heart-rending wail caused her to break into sobs. 

**T’ll wake Tony and send him,” she said. 

“No. Don’t leave me. It’snouse.” He had clasped her hand 
in his, and the energy and entreaty had alike died out of his voice. 
“* Give me some water,” he faintly said. 
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She held the glass to his lips. All the colour had gone from his 
face, it was whiter than ever. ‘You're very good,” was all he mur- 
mured. She gently laid his poor head down and raised the pillows. 
No lady’s hand could have done it more tenderly. 

A faint grey light was coming into the room, for it was about 
half-past four o’clock. It seemed to increase the sadness and mark 
out every useless remedy that stood on the little wooden table and 
rough shelf. She went quietly out and despatched Tony for the 
doctor, and then went back to watch and wait. 

But at her heart was a feeling of peace she had never known 
before, and, as the tears coursed down her face, she murmured : 

“T’m so glad I stayed, though Will’s gone and I’ve lost the place.” 

She knew it was coming now. He had sunk again into the 
stupor, though his lips moved unconsciously. She thought she 
caught the words, “ Thank you,” and “ Love to Milly.” 

Presently the breathing grew more fitful. Then there were two 
or three long sighs and his head sank down. 

The grey morning dawned, but it brought no more disappoint- 
ment to him. 

The doctor returned with Tony and found Bell sitting quietly at 
the foot of the bed gazing at the still, lifeless form of departed youth 
and hope. 


When the weeping mother stood at the bedside the evening of 
the following day, Bell was there, guarding the lifeless clay with a 
sort of animal-like tranquillity. The sight of her added to the 
unhappy lady’s affliction, for the girl’s old mother had met her on 
the stairs and enlarged on how her “darter ’ad nursed ’im when 
none of ’is own kith and kin came near ’im, and it ought to be 
remembered and somethink be done for ’er, as she’d lost ’er place at 
the theatre along o’ it.” 

The landlady silenced her and urged Mrs. Newcombe to pass on, 
but neither doctor nor landlady could give a satisfactory account of 
poor Bell’s presence there; and that, with the unexpected poverty 
of the surroundings, added to the poor widow’s anguish. 

The inevitable uncle who accompanied Mrs. Newcombe on this 
sad occasion questioned Bell as to her business, addressing her as 
“young woman,” and eliciting no reply at all. The girl merely rose, 
and with one last glance at that still figure left the room. 

“Tt will be best,” said the uncle, when, after some time, he had 
persuaded his poor sister to come into the little sitting-room—“ it 
will be best not to let Milly come here.” 
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She, sobbing, acquiesced. 

“There is no need,” he continued in his well-judged mag- 
nanimity, “even to let her hear anything concerning her poor brother 
which would add to her natural distress.” 

“ Don’t—don’t let me see that wretched girl again!” sobbed 
Jack’s mother. “There’s a sovereign ; give it to the old woman. 

To do the doctor justice, he spoke of Bell’s attention and kindness 
up to the last, but when the uncle shook his head he thought best 
to drop the subject, for, after all, what did he know of Jack’s 
affairs prior to his illness? So he spoke of the fame which might 
have belonged to the poor boy, and of what the editor had said of 
the story—the promise and talent it had shown. Verily a spirit sigh 
might have thrilled the smoke-laden atmosphere. 

They laid him to rest by his father in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
and a girl in shabby black watched the proceedings at a respectful 
distance from the mourners. When the service was over Mrs. 
Newcombe and her brother had a sorrowful lunch at an hotel. 
(The uncle had paid expenses on the mournful occasion, and thereby 
earned a right to express long-standing doubts concerning poor 
Jack !) Then the two drove to the Great Western terminus en route 
for Devon. 

Bell wandered about the cemetery until nearly evening, when she 
returned to town and wearily climbed the stairs up to her lodging. 
She paused for a moment by those dark rooms 4e had owned. For 
an instant she fancied she heard the weary sigh which had first 
touched her heart and caused her to offer the theatre ticket. 

She knew it was fancy and she went on up to her rooms. In 
the front apartment her mother lay upon a shabby couch, in a con- 
dition incidental to the receipt of Mrs. Newcombe’s sovereign. 

Bell looked at her with a curious glance of horror—almost as if 
this very normal condition of things struck her in some new light. 
She felt as if she had seen that which had awakened in her some 
strange fear of vice and depravity. 

Will was going to marry Nancy, and her engagement at the 
theatre was lost. On the morrow she must try to “get taken on 
somewhere,” she said wearily to herself as she sank into a chair and 
turned away from the figure on the couch. 

Two big tears rolled down her cheeks, and presently she rose 
and looked out at the man lighting the lamps in the darkening 
street. She watched until the shadows closed in, and it was night 
again. 

E. M. RUTHERFORD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


REISSUE OF THE “ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA.” 


APID progress is being made with the new volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica,| and before the spring of the 
present year has ripened into summer the whole of what is to be 
called the tenth edition will presumably be in the hands of the 
public. In front of me as I write are Volumes V., VI., and VII. 
(XXIX., XXX., and XXXI. of the completed work), which contain 
the portion of the alphabet between Glarus and Previsa in Janina, 
European Turkey. Seldom has progress so rapid and effective been 
so noiselessly accomplished. Like the machinery with which the work 
deals, the movement is smooth, easy, and—except by its results— 
scarcely perceptible. The task now nearing completion is a wonder- 
ful product of combined labour, and counts among the most 
striking and honourable results of the co-operation which, until years 
comparatively recent, was imperfectly understood ; and the owner of 
the latest edition of the Zucyclopedia may plume himself upon the 
possession, not only of “a new, distinctive, and independent library 
of reference,” but of the Apologia of the day for its own existence 
and work. The great creative manifestations of the busiest and most 
scientific of the ages are explained by those whose labours have made 
it what it is. In encyclopedias, as in other things, there is no 
absolute finality; but the man of to-day, whatever be the line in 
which his energies manifest themselves, is to be congratulated on 
possessing the latest record of development and knowledge. 


FIFTH OF THE NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA.” 


HE prefatory essay to the fifth volume, by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 

is upon the application of the doctrine of evolution to 
sociological theories and problems. This involves a new departure in 
English modes of thought ; sociology, in spite of the frequency with 
which, since the days of Auguste Comte, it has come into mention, 
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having not previously, as I believe, achieved full exposition in an 
English encyclopedia. Far too abstruse for me to deal with is 
the question. Sociology, however, which is now studied in connec- 
tion with Darwinism as expounded by Mr. Wallace, is likely to be 
treated independently when its place in the alphabet is reached. 
Another subject neither less important nor less novel is the great 
question of “Heredity,” which is discussed by Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, Lecturer on Biology. For the most curious and complex 
problems of our existence explanation is here to be sought ; but the 
points discussed are once more beyond the reach of one who has 
only a sentence or two in which to discuss a book. ‘ Hypnotism,” 
by Dr. Shadwell, opens out another dark corner into which much 
light is not yet likely to be poured. ‘“ Income Tax,” by Sir H. G. 
Murray, comes too near home for altogether dispassionate survey. 
The same may perhaps be said of ‘Influenza ”—which, again, is 
in the hands of Dr. Shadwell. ‘Inebriety” and “ Irrigation” are 
matters which have assumed great importance within recent years. 
“Ttaly ” and “ Japan” deserve to be closely studied. It is pleasant 
to find Mr. Austin Dobson writing on his favourite subject of 
Hogarth, and the late Sir Walter Besant discussing Richard Jefferies. 
Colonel Watson, C.M.G., speaks of Gordon with much judgment and 
some reticence. Mr. F. W. Hodge has an important contribution 
on that rapidly disappearing race, the Indians of North America. 


CONTENTS OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


O furnish a synopsis of what is being and has been done is a 

task beyond the powers of a mind less encyclopedic than is 

the work itself. I can but, following out what has previously been 
said, indicate a few heads of highest importance under which the 
latest advance is chronicled. Lord Davey, F.R.S., for England, and 
the Hon. Dr. Simeon E. Baldwin, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Errors, Connecticut, for America, are responsible for the account 
of the recent changes in the “ Law” of their respective countries— 
changes which, in the case of the machinery for the administration of 
the English law, are of the utmost importance. They are described, 
indeed, as revolutionary by one of the most temperate and judicial 
minds of the day. The same authority declares that procedure, 
thanks to the steps towards the pursuit of law and equity, has been 
simplified, and technicalities have been reduced to “a dangerous 
minimum.” Technical knowledge is necessary to understand 
the extent to which recent legislation has influenced the status 
and emoluments of counsel. Especially important is what is said 
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about County Courts, the progress towards codification, and other 
matters. Geographical articles stand apart, and bring up questions 
of highest political significance. Among the matters of most wide- 
spread importance treated in Volume VI., all of which are in 
the hands of admitted experts, are Local Government, London 
Mammalia, Martial Law (by the Deputy Judge-Advocate-General), 
Medical Education, Medical Jurisprudence, Metallurgy, Methodism 
(written partly by the late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes), the Moon, 
the Mormon Church, and Morocco. These are of very different 
length, and, in a sense, of different value ; but are alike authoritative, 
and, so far as modern knowledge extends, final. 


CoNTENTS OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


N the seventh (thirty-first) volume the article that first arrests 
attention is that on Newspapers. No fewer than eight writers 

take part in this, the most generally known being Mr. Alfred C. 
Harmsworth, who writes on the Halfpenny Press, and Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, who deals with Illustrated Journalism. It has been found 
possible to separate newspapers from other periodicals, and the bulk 
of the space is naturally accorded to the great morning newspapers of 
various countries. Rather curiously, the Gentleman’s Magazine finds 
mention under Illustrated Journalism, reference being made to 
the map of the country round Carlisle given in 1746 to illustrate 
the Scottish rising in 1745. In the same volume was a portrait of 
the Duke of Cumberland. In 1747 the Gentleman’s gave a bird’s- 
eye view of Genoa to illustrate the rising there ; and in 1751 an 
obituary notice of Edward Bright of Malden, Essex, who weighed 
42} stones, was accompanied by a portrait. Among the discom- 
forting signs connected with journalism are named, directly or by 
implication, the tendency to American methods, and the demand for 
personal information concerning public characters. With these things 
may be classed the colossal ignorance which seems to form an essential 
part of the equipment of the journalist—and not seldom of the reader. 
Motor Vehicles find naturally their mention for the first time in the 
new volumes, and abundant illustrations of them are afforded. Sir 
W. Martin Conway, president of the Alpine Club, dwells on the 
dangers that attend mountaineering. Dr. G. Hogarth, Director of the 
Cretan Exploration Fund, deals with Mycenzan Civilisation, a subject 
of profound interest to scholars. Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace explains 
the nature, aims, and procedure of Nihilism. Parliament is, or was, 
in the hands of the late Sir Archibald Milman. Mr. Tedder’s 
paper on periodicals constitutes a brief—too brief—supplement to 
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newspapers. Among papers of profound interest for various causes 
may be mentioned geographical and political contributions such as 
are found under Newfoundland, New Guinea, New South Wales, 
Orange River Colony, Polar Regions, &c.; subjects such as 
Pathology, Physiology, Photography, in which a fine record of 
advance is supplied ; and political subjects such as National Debt, 
Poor Laws, and Population. In the later volumes, as in the earlier, 
the illustrations, especially the reproductions of pictures, are an 
attractive feature. 


A SUGGESTION TO DICTIONARY-MAKERS. 


RE the laws regarding dictionaries as inflexible as those of the 
Medes and Persians? It appears to be granted that geo- 
graphical names of certain classes are not to be given, while others 
indicating mere abstractions, such as the termination “isms,” may 
find a place, as well as the latest abominations of the uncultivated 
journalist. In the latest number of the great English Dictionary 
issued by Dr. J. A. H. Murray and his coadjutors, which embraces 
the letter Q, I seek in vain for the word “ Quirinal.” This is, of course, 
as much a place-name as Westminster Abbey or the British Museum. 
Yet it is not always used as such. Is it not at times expressive of 
regal as distinguished from papal rule, and is not the Quirinal opposed 
to the Vatican, which no one would think of omitting? I have read 
within a week or two the words “ accredited to the Quirinal,” and I 
can fancy many needing an explanation of the phrase. Of course, if 
we include Quirinal, we should also include “ Escurial” ; to which I 
say, Why not? The purport of a dictionary is to supply information, 
as well as to explain the derivation of words and furnish their history. 
I throw out this suggestion, since I had myself occasion to consult 
the dictionary for Quirinal—and found it not. I am not seeking to 
oppose my opinion to that of the scholars to whom we owe a book 
which I regard with unmixed admiration as a treasure the equivalent 

of which no other country can claim. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 











